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Pilate haat ge namaai alae ait Na a a es 5: 


An Ideal Vacation Tour 


Daily from July 1st to September 30th the Rio Grande Western Railway in 
connection with either the Denver & Rio Grande or the Colorado [Midland roads, 
makes a rate of $25.00 to 


Salt Lake City and Return. 


There are more attractions to the square yard in Salt Lake City than any spot in 
America. Great Salt Lake with its beautiful Salt-air Beach offers a tempting salt-water bath 
almost a mile above sea level. There are Hot Springs, Warm Sulphur Springs, 
Sanitarium, Parks, Drives, Canyons within the city limits: f Zion. Then the Mormon Temple, 
Tabernacle, Amelia Palace, Salt Palace, and numerous other attractions make Salt Lake City 
the most quaint, interesting and picturesque place in America. 


Furthermore 


The trip from Colorado to Utah via the Rio Grande Western Railway is one full 
of novel interest. The scenery is grand and inspiring. No European trip of equal length can 
compare with it. This road operates 3 fast trains between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
Ogden and the Pacific Coast, with through Sleeping and Dining cars, equipped with all the 
modern appliances, thus insuring a delightful journey through the Heart of the Rockies. 


For Additional Information 


Apply to any Ticket agent of the Denver & Rio Grande or Colorado Midland 
Railroads or to 


W. J. CAVERLEY, § GEO. W. HEINTZ, 


Traveling Passenger Agent, m General Passenger Agent, 


DENVER, (OLO. 7 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Koom 705 Ernest & Cranmer Building. 
FR cree VBeVA*SVSTASAERSVVSSEABEA 


FRIDAY AFTERNOONS AIDS FOR USE IN THE OBSERVANCE 


Read Them to Your Little Ones ME MORI AL D AY 


STORIES OF THE 


G REAT ot A RTISTS BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 18 x 24 INCHES, 


5 Cents Each. 
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“The style is simple and charming and the aim has been | yy, 5, Fag. 


: : Badge of G.A.R. Playing Soldiers. 
to arouse in the child an enthusiasm for art and beauty.”’ 


Portrait of Grant. Portrait of Lincoln. 

1 The Story of Raphael . 

2 The Story of Murillo Homor it desived, "On paper 18 ¥ 24 inches. Price, 1ocemts 
3 The Story of Rubens Wane ee 
4 The Story of Millet Couightle Mighalite. Wane Latins, s inchet gh. Belay Wale Wilken toons 
5 The Story of Landseer 

6 The Story of Rembrandt FIVE CENT CLASSICS 

7 The Story of Durer A I 

8 The Story of Reynolds Enlod Gants Rene Gente.) 

9 The Story of Bonheur No. 31. Story of Lincoln. No. 143. Life of Grant. 
10 The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo SILVERY CHIMES OF PATRIOTISM 
12 The Story of Correggio f, preguemune consisting of Songs ast ¢0 music ond Resiasions, belantel, running 
13 The Story of Titian cscs somalia, Ter'gavmeibere tap a comagel tn aie of€ siphes Gute 
14 The Story of Da Vinci ee 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico Sample sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 

16 The Story of Guido Reni $1.00 per Set of 8 Copies. Sent Postage Prepaid. 


Price, only 10 cents each. 
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FIELD AND someer sien 
Plant Babies Stories from ies and Field 


Their Cradles 


Large Type. Illustrated. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to- 
date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm for originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons 
and in the germination story that has to 
be told over again every spring. The 
children will never fail to be interested in 
these early plant lessons with this book to 
brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 
— Primary Education. 





Vol. Il. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 
By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a 
cheery, conversational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are 
just such illustrations that teachers who “ can’t draw” cam reproduce on 
the blackboard. They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the 
point. From the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big buds, little buds, fat 
buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening page, 
and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew 
it. Thespublishers of this delightful little book can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please children or 
teachers than this. Nature is not adead thing, but deliciously alive in 
this volume.— Zva D. Kellogg. 


Vol. IIT. 


Flower Friends 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. IV. 


Friends of the Field 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 

The voices of Nature speak to the intelligent of all ages, but to none 
do they appeal with stronger force than to little children, whose minds 
are unfolding to an understanding of the natural wonders and beauties 
about them. In these three score stories the little ones will listen with 
keen attention to the whisperings of the Pine, the Birch, the North Wind 
and the Snow Princess, the Oak and the Violets, the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, the Willow and the Bee, and those of many others. Better 
supplementary reading there cannot be, for every page teams with 
interest. 


Vols. VI. and VII, 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 


Flowerland 


By Mara L. PRATT. 


Vols. |. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


(Adopted in several cities and State Reading Circles.) 


SSF 


rr | 


Legends of the Springtime 
By Bb. Hoyr. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Six well-known legends make up this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: Zhe Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Siegfried and. Brunhilde (German 
version), /duna and the Apples (Norse), The Story of Baldur (Norse 
legend), How the Summer Came (legend of the North American 
Indians), and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing 
to group together in one book the floating spring legends so frequently 
mentioned in literature that the children may learn to associate each 
with the nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested 
herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism in these oft-told tales. Each legend has a full- 
page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the story, and 
giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the children. 
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OUT DOORS 


By Lucie D. WELSH. 


Colored illustrations. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The children who are fortunate enough to run about out doors in the 
country, would find the same objects of interest which are talked about 
in this book. Birds, sheep, dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats, and honey-bees 
are talked over, and talk themselves in an informal, vivacious way that is 
pleasing to children. There is much of accurate description and some 
science in the way the animals describe themselves, that will be uncon- 
sciously absorbed by the children while their interest is centered in the 
story. The book is wholesome in character and will foster a kindly feel- 
ing towards animals because they are such interesting creatures and have 
so many wonderful ways of caring for themselves. The chapters of this 
volume are made up of single sentence paragraphs, in large, clear type, 
with a vocabulary suited to second year children and perhaps to some 
first year classes, The illustrations are spirited and abundant, and are 
presented in every variety— color, half-tone, simple sketches and 
silhouette. 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIs. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Embellished with colored photographic 
illustrations. 











NATURE STORIES ||!| EpucaTionaL PuBLIsHING Co. 
for ’ 


Youngest Readers Gentlemen : — You are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the illustrations in your 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. 
Little children will get more from these 


than from the text, as good as it is. 











ANIMALS Yours truly, 


WILD ano TAME 


ANIMA CHASE DAVIS 


HENRY T. BAILEY, 
State Supervisor 
of Drawing, Mass. 


























Some of our Friends 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. For First Year. 


Interesting stories of animals told in a charming manner. Easy 


reading for very little children. 


Introduction to Leaves from Nature 
By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. 


The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are intended as 
an introduction to the series — /eaves from Nature's Story Book, The 
exercises are graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of 
the child a new word or two as he advances. 


Stories from Birdland 


By ANNIE CHASE. 
Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vols. I. and IIL. 
Large Type Edition. Fully Illustrated. 


The large type and many illus 
trations will be appreciated by all 
primary teachers. As to their liter- 
ary quality and accuracy, we need 
oily to say that they are by the 
successful author of Stories from 


Animal Land. 





Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Author of A Volume of Poems, etc. 


Vols. I., I1., III. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


The Leaves from Nature’s Story Book, bv Mrs. Kelly, are wonderfully 
full of interesting facts concerning the lie, histories and actions of living 
things. These facts are presented in such a peculiar, simple and attrac- 
tive style that it can scarcely be difficult for the merest child to compre- 


hend them. 
CHARLES H. Peck, State Botamist, Albany, N. Y. 





FOR YOUR DESK 


Stories from Animal Land 


By ANNIE E, CHASE. 


Small qto. Illus. Price, Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


A ‘dainty collection of stories of the “home life” of animals, birds, 
insects, etc., expressly compiled for inculcating in children a sense of 
humanity towards, and loving care for the helpless creatures dependent 
upon their benevolence. Every teacher will be charmed with its use- 
fulness, for it is just the book that children will “take to.” 
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MAY READING 





THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


By EK. Norris. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 


GERTRUDE MEADER, Tamworth, N. H. 


| 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, | 
‘The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think | 


I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, | 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DororHy Brooks. 
Large Type. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural -and fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much of 
poetry and romance about the life of the red men. Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are woven into 
charming stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid 


with Indian life ai.d activities. 





NATURE 
STUDY. NEC 


SSARY TABLE BOOKS. 








(First — all concede) 


Fairyland of Flowers 


Primary Education well says, 


“The latest edition of FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS is a decided im- 
provement in illustration upon the earlier editions. Many of the cuts 
which have marred the beauty of the book have been taken out, and 
many handsome full-page half-tone engravings have been added, so that 
the book stands to-day foremost in beauty among botanies for children 
and for school-room use. The unique position that FAIRYLAND OF 
FLowErs holds among books upon the subject is evidently appreciated 
by teachers, judging from the steadily increasing sales. It is not a 
botany in the old sense, neither is it a ‘ reference book’ for minute facts. 
It is a book of hundreds of illustrations, of flower legends, and flower 
poems, together with a reliable flora for young people to begin work 
upon. One teacher writes us: ‘I keep on my desk several botanies for 
scientific and exact reference; but for inspiration and to arouse enthu- 
siasm in my pupils and love for the work, I use always the FAIRYLAND 
OF FLOWERs.’” 


_ New Edition. Jilus. Price, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


(Second) 


A Year Among the Tiees 
By WILSON FLAGG. 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Prof. Charles B. Scott, of 
Oswego Normal School, writes, 


“ Flagg’s 4 Year Among the Trees is exceedingly suggestive and 


| 
| 
| 


helpful. It is laden with the spirit of nature study, the spirit which | 


makes us love the trees and all nature. I find by placing the book in 
the hands of young teachers that it does not help them much in identify- 
ing trees, ‘ finding names,’ but after reading the book, particularly if read 
out of doors, in company with the trees, themselves, a teacher must catch 
something of the spirit in which the trees and all nature must be 
approached and is much better fitted to study the trees with her pupils. 
It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


Illus. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


, ( Third) 


A Year With the Birds 


Silk Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


WILsON FLAGG is also the author of this illustrated work, and he has 
treated his subject in a form that is readable to both naturalist and simple 
bird lover. Birds of winter, birds of the night, birds of the moor, sea 
and shore, birds of the pasture and forest, and farm and barnyard, are all 
treated of, and hundreds of species receive a detailed review, 


> (Fourth) 


The Poetry of Flowerland 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Poetry of Flowerland edited and selected by M. Alice Bryant, 
(224 pp.) contains about one hundred and fifty pieces of poetry relating 
to various flowers, with occasional bits of prose relating to the legends or 
uses of plants. This collection is interesting and will be prized by those 
who love flowers, — Wisconsin School Fournal, 
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Some Charming Favorites 





Hiawatha 


Paper Edition, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 


classic. ; 
J. MILLsPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By Dororuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the R.d men. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 





Black Beauty 


By ANNA SEWELL. 


Illustrated. Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


The “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” of the horse. 
Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


: By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Charmingly illustrated 
with new half-tone engravings. 


The most beautiful edition of this 


popular work. 





Price, 50 cents. 


Aunt Martha’s 


or, Stories about 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
Rice, etc. 






CUPBOARD 


- OR «2 
L, STORIES ABouT 
Tea, CoPFe€. 

SUGAR, RICE, Ere 


By Mary and ELIZABETH KIRBY. 


Illustrated. 
i‘ 
7 

y + Elisabeth Kyrby 





Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 





Adopted by the Illinois 


Circle. 





Corner Cupboard 


Reading | 





By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman myths 
for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic literature 
when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
trouble in making such books popular and useful. 


Supt. J. W. BaBcock, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


AEsop’s Fables 
(Large Type Edition) 













7 ESOPS 
/ ABLES The pages are in large primer type, 

_ with all new and hard words placed at 
the head of cach lesson asin the usual 
primary reading books, 


Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. 








Price, Boards, 30 cents each; 

















Cloth, 40 cents each. 





I have carefully examined the little volume entitled “ Aésop’s Fables,” 
by Mara Pratt. 
first reader. 


I have used them with my own children following the 
The books charm the children and through reading them 
they learn to love to read. 


They can be profitably used as a supplementary reader :,.. second 


grade, and for that purpose I know of nothing else in bvok form equal 


tothem. They are / /erature. 


O. T. BRIGHT, County Supt. Schools, Chicago, #1 


Water Babies 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
Cora R. Woopwarp. 
Large type. Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Adventures 
of a Brownie 


As Told to My Child. 
By DINAH M. MvuuLocu, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
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Stewart & Coe’s First Daysin School $.25 ” 
The Baldwin Primer .30 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little fy) || 
Folks .380 
Poland’s First Book for Pen or Pencil. 
Parts I. and II., each, per dozen .72 
’ 
Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil .30 HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Silver’s Primary Exercises in The most efficient remedy 
Arithmetic. Nos. 1 and 2, each 10 known for the relief of languor 
Nos. 3 and 4, each 15 and exhaustion, so common in 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children  .40 the spring and summer months 
veal People of Other Lands -30 Taken after exhaustive illness 
Discoverers and Explorers .35 it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories .45 giving renewed strength and 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader — vigor to the entire system. 
South America .60 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Taken before retiring, quiets the 
Prose .50 nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 
Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar 
of the English Language .60 Sold by Druggists. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
Copies sent postpaid «n receipt of price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 























. JUST FROM THE PRESS... 


; ITS RELATION TO NUMBER, 
Construction W ork: LITERATURE, HISTORY AND 
By EDWARD F. WORST. ° 


NATURE WORK. : :°::: : 





The science of number in the primary grades until somewhat recently, has been much less useful as an 
educational agency than it should have been. 

Consisting mainly of formal combinations of numbers, without apparent reasons of presenting them to 
the children, it has failed to give that high degree of mental discipline which, when properly presented, it is 
so well calculated to afford. 

A new era has dawned upon the science of number in the primary grades ; a stepping-stone to formal 
work has been discovered, so carefully graded that the child can follow it with interest and pleasure. 

Constructive number work, when properly taught, affords the finest mental discipline of any study in the 
primary grades. It gives quickness of perception, the power of concentration, and an intellectual grasp that 
can be acquired in no other branch of study. The author has made this work not only simple, progressive 
and practical, but has adapted it to the needs of those who believe that constructive number should be taught 
in connection with the other branches of work. Great care has been taken to make all dictations so simple 
that the youngest child can follow them. The gradation of the work will be found one of the most 
distinctive and valuable features. 

Pupils upon entering school are given only formal foldings. Gradually the work with the ruler is intro- 
duced, using inches at first and working into halves, quarters and eighths. A variety of dictations is given. 
In this manner tiresome monotony is avoided and the work is rendered interesting and attractive. Teachers 
will find many combinations of numbers in every dictation. The questions given in the first dictations are 
only suggestive of what may be brought out by the teacher. ‘The object of the work is to teach the child to 
think as well as make ; to develop mind as well as ability to construct. 


One Hundred and Nineteen Models wiyeiies pombictet Moet ot oh ot BODND IN CLOT’. $1.00 


Parts of this work have been appearing in the School Weekly since last October. Additions and altera- 
tions have been made and the work is now offered complete. 











swe. FREDERICK A. WATT, Publisher, *° © "*2gaizisonn"=™ 
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Number 5 


Feed the Imagination 


Imagination leads the procession of all the faculties 
during the primary school age. To know this as a 
fact in psychology is one thing; to recognize it in 
our plan of work is another. 

It is no question whether or not teachers choose to 
respond to the children’s never-ending call for food 
for the imagination; there is a moral obligation 
binding upon every one connected with children, at 
home or at school, to supply the wholesome nutriment 
lest children find the unwholesome and improper for 
themselves. They reach out just as instinctively and 
persistently in obedience to mental hunger as to the 
physical. We are slaves to the needs of the bodies of 
our children, but we dare to neglect their mental and 
spiritual hunger, and to give them one thing while 
they need another. When the body is fed improperly 
the child makes it too uncomfortable for us to persist. 
When the child-heart or mind is starved or unsuitably 
fed, the child steals away and eats his heart out or 
gathers up the harmful as a solace from any source 
he can, while we, very likely, are unconscious of our 
crimes. 

For these sins against children ave crimes. Who 
put these needs into the child’s heart and brain? 
Aside from the question of heredity and transmission 
every child is born imploring love, craving happiness, 
and begging in innumerable, unmistakable ways for the 
wherewithal for his mental castle-building. Again the 
question: Who gave these desires to the child? Who 
made imagination the king-faculty through the child- 
hood period? There is but one answer. 

How, then, do we presume to see net, and to hear 
not, the indications from the one Source, and take 
things into our own hands, to give or keep back 
according to our grown-up inclination or temperament. 
We may withhold the healthful story, and the secreted 
dime novel is the result. We may shake the child 
from his day-dreams and sneer at his beautiful fairies 
and brownies, and he may flee to ghosts and griffins 
instead, and shiver and revel in snake-haired Medusas. 

We seek to drive away his make-believe companions 
as “ silly’ and ‘ foolish,’’ and he will hug them all the 
closer in secret. We may refuse to listen to the music 
of his lily-bells, and he will soon have no room in his 
heart either for us or for lily-bell melody. We may 
not teach him to see and to love the rainbow-hued 
Iris, dancing everywhere about him, but he may supply 
her place with some revengeful fiend ever seeking to 
do mortals harm. The child’s imaginary life wi// de 
lived somehow;—with what sort of companions shall 
we people it? 

How much does the feeding of the imagination 
belong to school-work? More than we have ever 
dreamed. There can be no ideal primary teaching 
without it. It is only through the imagination that 
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the outside world can be brought into the school- 
room; the only way that reading, nature, language, or 
story-telling can be taught naturally. It is not the 
‘‘ Johnny and his dog,” or the ‘“‘ Mary and her doll,” 
that actually exist that make the children want to learn 
to read more about them, but it is the imaginary 
Johnny and Mary that stir the interest; it is not the 
story of the real visit to the woods but the imaginary 
visit full of possibilities that sets the child to talking 
and writing; it is not the bird one sees on the tree but 
it is the wild, unknown, imaginary bird-life that we 
cannot follow, that fascinates the children; it is not 


._ the tree we see, but that invisible life the tree lives, 


that makes children believe in the dryad-spirit that 
presides over it; it is not the sand-mountain, or plain, 
or river that the child molds, that keeps the eye 
dancing and the fingers tingling, but it is the imaginary 
forms which these symbolize, that exist somewhere in 
an imaginary world, that we will see some day; it is 
not the cutting or the drawing of itself that keeps the 
fingers happily busy, but it is the fertile brain-imag- 
ining that makes the objects real things, that lends 
the charm; and so on and on through the whole 
day. Happy the teacher who understands all this, 
and adds the right word at the right time to keep the 
imagination-fire burning with a kindly warmth that 
cheers but never scorches. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson IX 
The Passing of Arthur 


EDWARD Howarb GRIGGS 


(All rights reserved) 


S the Idylls of the King have some claim to rank as 
A Tennyson’s masterpiece when his works are esti- 
mated from the point of view of poetic art, so the 
Passing of Arthur has the same claim when com- 
pared with the other poems of this cycle. In the sustained 
power and weird majesty with which the character of 
Arthur is presented, in his heroic attitude toward the world 
in the presence of the utter wreck of the fabric he had built 
about his life, in the unity of artistic impression and the 
sonorous beauty of the blank verse, the poem is alike a 
masterpiece. 

After the mingled and varied stories of the Idylls it is a 
terrible situation with which the King is brought face to face 
at the last. His whole world has reeled to ruin. In the per- 
sonal life all he has loved and trusted has disappointed and 
ailed him, and in the great world where he had sought to 
build a permanent basis of civilization his plans have been 
utterly frustrated, and all reels back to the beast once more. 
Such two-fold failure is the severest test a man can endure. 
If love fails there may be a compensgting realization of the 
spirit in the active life ; if one’s struggle in the objective life 
be unsuccessful, one may find a center of trust and hope 
through the sustaining love of individuals. But where 
ghastly failure meets one in both “ the little and the larger 
world ’’ — in the personal and the active life, the test of the 
man’s hold upon God and the universe is absolute. And 
Arthur rises to this test. The grief and the pain are bitter, 
and the “ moanings of the homeless sea” reverberate cease- 
lessly in his soul; yet though things change and fade, the 
man’s soul and God remain; and nowhere is man’s kinship 
with the Divine more completly attested than when, rising 
above all the ruin of the objective world, he faces the uni- 
verse in naked majesty. This heroism in Arthur does not 
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Who shall prepare teachers for this delicate work of 
feeding and training the imagination? When our 
normal and training schools. examine the outline- 
lessons of their pupil-teachers, do we ever see or hear 
this criticism, ‘‘ You have made no provision for feed- 
ing the imagination.” Do the examinations of teachers 
ever contain tests of their skill in ministering to the 
imagination ? 

There is much to be said, but not here, of the gracious 
influence of a rich imagination upon the ripened, 
matured character. Not only have the geniuses, the 
authors, the poets, and the artists of the world enriched 
life by the wealth of their imagination, but those ‘in 
every station, who have brought most cheer to human- 
ity, and found life best worth living, have been the men 
and women with glowing imagination tempered with 
good judgment. 

‘* What do you think of Miss for the principal- 
ship of our new school?” asked a superintendent of a 
prominent school man who knew this teacher well. 

‘Well, she is thoroughly equal to such a position as 
to scholarship and experience, but—she has no 
imagination.” 

The superintendent smiled in a regretful way, for he 
had been attracted to this teacher. But he under- 
stood perfectly what the school man meant,— and it 
meant so much. 





mean mere lack of feeling, for the pain of failure tortures 
him to the uttermost : 


“1 found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not, 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 


For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain; 
And all whereon I leaned in wife and friend 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 

My God, thou hast forgotten me in my death: 
Nay — God, my Christ —I pass but shall not die.” 


Yet with full feeling of the agony of failure there is the 
consciousness in Arthur of his utter consecration to the 
highest. Even though all his endeavors end in ruin his ser- 
vice of the moral ideal is none the less absolute, and gives 
his life infinite meaning. Tennyson's philosophy resembles 
that of Kant in holding that right action is determined not 
at all by the result of one’s deeds, but wholly by the motive 
that prompted them. When Sir Bedivere falls to think- 
ing about the consequences of throwing Excalibur into the 
mere at the bidding of Arthur, he fails of his duty ; only when 
he shuts his eyes and unconditionally obeys is his action 
right. 

Yet while unquestioning obedience is the whole duty of 
man, the issues of life are beyond our ken. Only in our 
rare visions do we get glimpses of this deeper meaning of it 
all; and thus over all the story folds an atmosphere of mys- 
tery, suggesting recurringly that the incidents of it are but 
symbols of a deeper truth. The battle itself is but an image 
of so much of life: 

“ Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like this last, dim, weird batile of the west. 
A death-white mist slept over sand and sea; 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear; and even on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 


For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew.” 


It is the battle of life as it so often appears to us, when 
the threads seem twisted and strangely intermingled, and it 
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is difficult to distinguish good and evil when the one is so 
marred by failure and the other so lifted by indestructible 
gleams of light. . 
The same mystic symbolism of the deeper enigma of life 
appears when Arthur says: 
“T am going a long way 
With these thou seést — if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt )— 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 


Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the lull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


But when that moan had past forevermore, 

The stillness of the dead world’s winter dawn 
Amazed him, and he groan’d, ‘ The King is gone.’ 
And therewithal came on him the weird rhyme, 
‘From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’” 


Here the allegory is but thinly covered “ beneath the veil 
of the mysterious verses.’’ It is human life that Arthur ex- 
presses, coming out of the dark into the light, fighting the 
battle and meeting the failure, and then passing on into the 
dark again. But throughout the mystic imagery the impres- 
sion is given that, after all, this world in which we find our- 
selves is a world of shadows and dreams, while the real 
world lies behind, only hinted in these appearances. ‘This 
doubt. either as fancy or as serious question, comes to every 
deep tninking soul. When we dream, we imagine we wake, 
but when we wake we know that we are awake and that we 
have been dreaming. ; 

It is the real world that interprets the sphere of dreams— 
as Spinoza puts it: “As light reveals both itself and the 
darkness, so the true is the standard both of itself and of the 
false.” What if the world in which we are, were to 
prove to be mere shadows resting on the bosom of an 
infinite reality faintly guessed in our deepest vision? ‘This 
mystery of life, which Tennyson hints throughout the 
Passing of Arthur, form the basis of another English poem 
which comes to us through a friend of Tennyson’s — the 
Fitzgerald to whom we owe the transfiguration of Omar 
Khayyam. In a poem only less marvelous than the 
Rubaiyat, Fitzgerald has rendered a drama of Calderon 
under the title “ Such stuff'as dreams are made of.” Here 
in the clearest possible way is expressed the sense of the 
mystery of life which gives impressiveness to the Passing of 
Arthur. But there as here the whole ethical lesson is that 
our life lies in doing right even in the dream, and then we 
dare trust the waking whatever it may be. Dreams, dreams 
— this world : from the dark shadows of troubled sleep, to 
the fair visions of quiet islands whose sun-kissed valleys 
breathe of peace. Dreams—the bitterness of the battle 
and the dumb agonies of changeless woe. But alike within 
the gray mist or the fairy atmosphere, reality only by the 
affirmation of God within the soul, the consecration to duty, 
the living well even within the dream. ‘This is the funda- 
mental philosophy of Tennyson : 

“ But thou be wise in this dream-world of ours, 
Nor take thy dial for thy deity, 
But make the passing shadow serve thy will.” 


It is the mood of the hero: and there is no more glorious 
picture in all English literature of the heroic attitude toward 
life and death, than this of King Arthur. But there is one 
other that should be compared with it. In the old, old 
period of Anglo-Saxon life the same fundamental attitude 
found expression in the picture of the last fight and death of 
the warrior-king, Beowulf. After he had ruled his people 
fifty winters, and had fought many valiant battles defending 
them from monsters and enemies, a dragon came to lay 
waste the land. »Age had weakened the arm of the warrior, 
and his coward thanes fled,— all but one, who remained, 
like Sir Bedivere with Arthur, to fight the last fight. 
Beowulf fought the monster and killed him, but like Arthur 
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—* all but slain himself, he fell.’”’ The Weird (so the Anglo- 
Saxon named the Fate) had willed it and his arm was weak, 
thus death had come upon him. Yet he met it with simple 
heroism: he has fought his fight and passes, rejoicing that 
he has protected his people, even if they were ungrateful and 
cowardly, and going fearlessly to meet whatever may be: the 
doom of the soothfast : 


_ “ Beowulf spoke 
Gray with care: 


x ‘ Serve you now 

The need of the people; I may not here longer be. 
Bid the renowed in battle a grave hill make, 
After the bright flames at the cave of the ocean; 
It shall be to remind my people— 
High-rising on Hrone’s point— 
That it the sea-farers afterward may have 
Of Beowulf the tomb-hill when the ships 
Over the flood-mists from afar drive!’ 
He took from his neck the golden ring 
fo the valorous war-chief, to the thane he gave it, 
To the young spear-warrior,—the gold-colored helm, 
The ring and burnie—bade him use them well. 

‘ Thou art the Jast remnant of our race 
Of the Waegmundings, all Weird has swept before, 
( f my kinsman at the Creator’s will, 
Earls in their strength: I after them shall go!’ 
That was of the old man the last word 
Of his breast-thoughts, before he the fire sought, 
The hot hostile-waves: of him from the breast went 
His soul seeking the doom of the sooth-fast.” 


The spirit throughout the poem of Beowulf is so wholly 
that of Arthur that one wonders whether there was any 
direct impression of the old epic on Tennyson which he 
consciously or unconsciously echoed. But deeper than any 
such possible imitation, it is the fundamental English atti- 
tude toward life and death that produces this similarity in 
these two poems, which stand at the beginning and end of 
English literature. Profound sense of duty, strong pride 
of race, a determination to conquer in spite of all obstacles, 
heroic acceptance of inevitable and irrevocable fate, gloom, 
but a courageous meeting of the mystery of Death — these 
are English qualities — in Beowulf and King Arthur because 
in the background of race life. Tennyson’s expression of 
them is as inevitable as that of the old singer of the dim 
Anglo-Saxon world. In his weakest verse Tennyson can 
become almost effeminate and sentimental in the over-subtle 
weaving of delicate fancies, but when he rises to the heights, 
beneath all the refinement of his culture and the exquisite 
polish of his art, the stern, simple, majestic qualities of 
Anglo-Saxon character assert themselves again, and prove 
wherein lies the strength and vitality of the race. 

With this fundamental unity in spirit, nothing could be 
wider than the chasm that separates these two poems in 
other aspects. Beowulf is rugged, harsh, full of wild 
metaphor and chaotic outpourings of spontaneous imagery, 
irregular in rhythm like the changing sweep of the winter 
blast in the responsive pines of the forest. In the Passing 
of Arthur all is measured, restrained; the words carefully 
chosen, melodious; the imagery consciously-molded, har- 
monious; the artistic impression unified in serene and 
solemn beauty ; the music regular, deep, sonorous, like the 
grave and powerful wash of the waves upon the shore, under 
a leaden sky, after a storm. The one primitive, intense, 
impassioned ; the other refined, harmonious, exalted; yet 
both portraying the same type of character, expressing the 
same fundamental attitude toward life and death, thrilling 
with the same appeal to the heroic elements of the soul. 
Truly, the unity of a race, sweeping even the most highly 
differentiated -individuals into the spirit of the dominant 
moods, is greater than the diversity of its epochs and 
phases of culture. 

The supreme power of the ethical impression in this 
masterpiece of Tennyson lies in the fact there is no didactic 
preaching, but the lesson is taught dramatically in the pres- 
entation of Arthur’s character. ‘The art that must stop to 
point its moral is poor art;. the creative representation of 
life is a more powerful ethical lesson than can be given in 
didactic philosophy. As Plato’s supreme argument for 
immortality is his concrete presentation of Socrates’ valiant 
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facing of death, so Tennyson’s most impressive voicing of 
the heroic attitude toward life and death is not in the 
Ancient Sage or the songs of In Memoriam, but in the 
direct portrayal of Arthur‘and his fate. 

The closing lines, “ To the Queen,” give the direct clue 
to the allegory as Tennyson intends it, and show how deeply 
ethical was his meaning in the Idylls unler all the charm 
and beauty of his light artistic touch. There is a singular 
and pathetic force in these closing lines now, when England 
is engaged in one of the saddest wars of her history — 
when the fate of fighting aimost against ‘her own traditions 
and principles,even as Arthur fought, in that last dim 
battle, against his own, darkens the spiritual vision while the 
wasteful conflict rages afar. Now, more than when Tenny- 
son wrote, England needs to ask herself the question 
whether she dare trust that their fears who agonize for 
her — 


“ Are morning shadows huger than the shapes 
That cast them, not those gloomier which forego 
The darkness of that battle in the West, 

Where all of high and holy dies away.” 


Poetic Interpretation of Nature 


Now the point in which poetic vision has the superiority 
over scientific insight is this. It conducts us to a certain 
kind of unity, which embraces the details of the sciences 
within it. There is something common to the starry 
heavens, the sunset, the flawer and the gem. That common 
element within them all, and pervading them, is the spirit of 
the beautiful and sublime. It is as real an aspect of nature, 
and one as worthy of being known, as anything which the 
four sciences of astronomy, meteorology, botany and miner- 
alogy disclose. It manifests itself in a vast variety of ways, 
but it is essentially one underneath them all; and it is a 
unity, much more easily discernible and much more readily 
grasped than is the unity.of sciences. Each separate object 
which awakens the feeling of the beautiful, opens as it were 
a door, through which we may pass on to grasp this vast 
unity of nature. I think that the specialty of the disclosure 
which the separate objects afford us is this, that it immedi- 
ately carries the contemplator far beyond himself into the 
wide and even boundless realm of the infinitely beautiful. 

It will be doubtless said by some—and it has been said a 
score of times—that, notwithstanding this, there can be no 
poetic interpretation of nature. Now the poet knows very 
well that he must carry his own subjectivity along with him 
into all his interpretations of the external universe. Less he 
could not do, without ceasing to be a poet, or even a man. 
He knows—as one of the great fraternity put it—that an 
“ auxiliar light” comes from the mind, which “on the set- 
ting sun displays new splendor.” He cannot help inter- 
preting external nature in the light of his own personality ; 
but the poet, and all poctic minds, also know very well that, 
in their most exalted moods of feeling, insight is deeper than 
ecstasy ;, and also that, in these moods, one aspect of the 
universe is disclosed to them which the logical intellect does 
not perceive, which cannot be discovered by the dry light of 
science, but with which science cannot legitimately interfere. 


And now [ wish to ask whether the disclosure of the heart 
of nature, occasionally made to use in the presence of such 
objects as the high Alps or Niagara, is not as far-reaching as 
the knowledge which science yields us. 1 do not ask which 
of these two interpretations of nature is the higher, although 
I have my own belief upon the subject ; but there is no use 
in argument whether the scientific interpretation or the 
poetic vision of nature is the deeper of the two, because each 
appeals more strongly to the mind that is constitutionally 
more in sympathy with it. 

It is enough if they are seen to be codrdinate. ‘The 
knowledge of nature which we get from science is precise, 
definite, and clear; but it limits us by its precision, its 
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definiteness, and its clearness. It fixes us among details. 
It detains, and sometimes hampers us, by a sense of arrest- 
ment. Poetic vision, on the contrary, gives us hints and 
suggestions of infinity. Opening up tracks which it does not 
pursue, but in which it leaves us to range at will, invariably 
gives us freedom, life, and movement. 

Thus, in general, we may say that science deals with the 
real, and tends to make its students realistic to the core, 
while poetry rises to the ideal, and tends to raise its disciples 
more and more into the idealistic sphere. It lifts us above 
the actual, out of the region of mere facts, events, and laws, 
which is on the whole a prosaic region ; but it does not carry 
us, as in a balloon into cloudland. We do not take with it 
an’aérial voyage into the mist, when we forsake the compara- 
tively ‘evel road of scientific law. We pass, by poetical 
imagination, into a higher world of knowledge ; and we find 
that when we have entered into this ideal sphere we are 
nearer to reality, to the very core of existence, to the “last 
clear elements of things,’ than when we are fumbling 
amongst phenomena, or trudging along the lines of mere 
mechanical sequence. 


Beauty, truth, and goodness are three sisters 

Which mutually dote upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears.— 7 ennyson 


—Dr. Wm. Knight, St. Andrew's University, Scotland 





Birds 


I think, when God made birds, and sent them forth 
To fly ’mid heavens and earth, on fine, fleet wings, 
He must have said, ‘‘ They are such little things, 
I will endow them graciously, and worth 
Excelling other, large and strong of earth.” 
And so, when grace and beauty had been given, 
Added one gift from out the choirs of heaven — 
Song—so divine, that, whether birds fly north, 
Or soyth, or east, or west, they still must be 
Glad messengers of God to human kind; 
Warbling fr:.m lowliest bush or loftiest tree 
Lessons of trust and joy, in melody 
Ecstatic, or serene; wherein we find 
Some happy hint of immortality. 

— M. D. Tolman. 


How to Arrange the School-Room 
for Bird Day 


GEORGIA A, HODSK'NS 


AVE as much of out of door as possible. Do away 

H with as many »f the every day details and as much 

of the every day routine as you can. Let the free- 

dom and the naturalness of the woods and the birds 

come in with the day. ‘Try to have each bit of decoration, 

whether it be the out door branches or the blackboard 

sketches, really fit in and illustrate some part of your 
exercise. 

Let the nests the little people describe be in sight 
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among the very branches that the little feathered builders 
love the best. Call for a loan exhibition of nests and 
stuffed birds. You will be surprised to find how many and 
how many varieties will be brought you. 


On the maple boughs in the corner fasten the robin’s 


“adobe house.” From the swaying elm tree branches, fas- 
tened over your sunniest window, let the oriole’s woven 
cradle swing. 


“ In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hang-bird clings 
An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings.” 


* Convert your homely earthern clay jar into a thing of 
beauty by disposing of its contents for the day and filling it 
with great branches of apple blossoms. Let them be as 
gnarled ‘and unsymmetrical as they please, they will more 
strongly recall the orchards. Fasten the stuffed oriole that 
Tom brought, to the topmost spray; a bit of wire will do it 
effectively and unostentatiously. 

Make a miniature thicket in one corner. Alders and 
willows may be made to grow very naturally from waste 
baskets and water pails. ‘The tall leaves of the flags and 
last year’s dried cat tails will help to make that pair of red- 
wingcd blackbirds feel at home. 

If you are fortunate enough to be able to borrow a sec- 
tion of a tree trunk, containing the home of any of our 
woodpeckers, give it a very prominent place, if not, be sure 
to have that among your blackboard sketches. 

The crow’s rude nest, the oven bird’s curious home, the 
vireo’s dainty cup are all effective subjects for blackboard 
sketches. 

A group of sketches, such as the webbed foot and flat bill 
of the duck, the long half webbed foot and long pointed bill 
of some of the wading birds, the hawk’s beak and foot, the 
woodpecker’s hard, firm bill and his foot with his toes so 
placed as to show his fitness for climbing, will serve as illus- 
trations for a little talk later. 

Fasten the red cross-bill in or near his favorite pine 
branches to which the cones are still hanging. 

Have on the board a sketch of a group of sparrows pick- 
ing up crumbs near the door steps,—a cat’s head peeping 
out from under the steps will suggest a story to the bright- 
eyed children. 

In the centre of your most prominent board, with as 
dainty a setting as your ingenuity will permit, put the key 
note of the day and the subject. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loved them all.” 


and in another conspicuous place, this : 


‘* As for the birds, I do not believe there is one of them, but does more 
good than harm; and of how many featherless bipeds can this be said?” 


Wheel your desk to one side. Remove the books. 
Banish the inkstand, the bell and the pencils. Have a 
pretty cover for it. If you haven’t time to prepare anything 
else cover it with the pretty crepe papers, that are so inex- 
pensive and yet such beautiful colors. Adorn it with the 
daintiest spring flowers. 

Turn your sand table into a bit of a meadow. As water 
will not injure it, you can bring your violets and bloodroots, 
your partridge vines and early ferns, with the earth still 
clinging to their roots and really :plant them here. Later 
when the table is again needed for every day work, you will 
have the beginning of a wild garden, if you will only transfer 
these specimens to some spot in the school yard, where 
through the spring you may add such of your local flora as 
is brought in. One who has not tried it, can not imagine 
how interesting such a wild garden can become. 

If there is a song sparrow among the birds brought, you 
build for him a pile of brush and twigs across one end of 
your artificial meadow and place him there. In just such 
piles of brush will you see him these early spring days. 


Select such subjects that your pupils cannot walk out with- 
out seeing them.— Agassiz. 
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Seat Work 


MABEL REID 


I think that part of the primary work which mos: tries the 
teacher's patience, ingenuity and intelligence is the desk 
work. It is a constant drain on the teachet’s resources, and 
its influence on discipline is boundless. 

I have done much visiting to learn all I could about this 
phase of primary teaching and I would be afraid to tell you 
how largely letter catds and pegs prevailed. No wonder the 
children rebel. Would you enjoy it, this constant handling 
of the same old material? Wouldn’t you shoot the pegs, 
and hide the letter cards? I think you would grow tired of 
even your favorite game, if you played it day after day. I 
have seen little children brighten up wonderfully when the 
class was called, and all because the desk work was so old 
and tiresome. 

Yes, it is true that half the school boards furnish nothing 
else ; that teachers can’t afford to buy material, and that 
original ideas cost valuable time of which the teacher is 
always having to expend large quantities with no reward. 
All too true, but the theory is the same. The naughty rest- 
less children are simply worn out and disgusted with the 
kind of manual work they have. 

There is no note in this so interesting and charming as 
the color note. All children love what is brightand cheery, 
and it pleases them to work with such things. Give them 
colored zephyrs, papers, tablets, etc. 

Draw a picture of still life, prick a very few, essential 
guiding lines, let each child select his favorite color and 
sew the form. Never use miscellaneous colors for fruits, 
flowers, or animals ; the color teaching is bad ; and red deer, 
pink apples, blue sunflowers, and green mice are impossible 
and hideous. If you can’t get the right color, choose a 
neutral gray. 

To allow children to do fine pricking or sewing is to 
invite weak eyes and bad nerves. I once visited a primary 
teacher who was doing her utmost to keep up with all the 
new ideas. She showed me the Christmas cards her babies 
were doing — intricate designs in short stitches. The chil- 
dren are so interested in them,” she said, “why they work 
till the perspiration stands out on their foreheads, and their 
little faces all flush up.” 

Get some of your brighter pupils, and some of those in 
higher rooms to help you cut out squares, circles, and tri- 
angles from cardboard. Have white or gray, and a bright 
color, and let the children design with these, using some- 
times one, sometimes two colors, but never more. They 
may copy these designs on paper and cut them out; the 
edges will be ragged at first, but they will improve, and it 
makes the fingers skilful. As a reward of merit let those 
who succeeded best or who try hardest— do not forget to 
reward faithful work where results are not so good from lack 
of ability—-choose among sheets of color paper, copy the 
pattern on the back of a’sheet, and cut it out and mount it 
on gray cardboard. 

I think we all know about making heavy paper boxes and 
baskets for pegs and seeds, about cutting strips of paper the 
length of lines on the board, about mounting flowers and 
leaves, about illustrating stories through cutting and mount- 
ing. The kindergarten has brought these things home to 
us. 

Now have a free play lesson occasionally. Do you 
remember how happy you used to be when told you could 
do just what you liked for a little while? What a glad time! 
What boundless freedom! Say,—* Children you may each 
work the way you want to for a little while,” and do not fail 
to be interested in the result. You will gain an invaluable 
knowledge of individual characters and tastes and abilities. 


I think that if required on pain of death to name instantly 
the most perfect thing in the universe, I should risk my fate 
on a bird’s egg.— Zhomas Wentworth Higginson, in Outdoor 
Papers. 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room V 


OLIVE M. LONG 
(All rights reserved) 


N this sketch of apple trees in blossom, it will be best to 
| first put in the background. The sky is blue, — a very 
light blue,—- the line of distant trees is grayish green, 
darker near the ground, and the grass is a light delicate 
green. As there is so much of it in the picture, it is impor- 
tant in this, and in any summer landscape, that it should be 
the right kind of a green. The green chalk alone will 
doubtless be too crude, and probably too dark. So modify it 
with white and yellow, and perhaps a little red. Blend 
them into an even tone with the side of the crayon, and 
experiment until you have found a restful, soft green that 
suggests the color of the grass in clear sunshine. 

In putting in the apple-tree, it would be very difficult to 
represent it in detail, so we must be content to suggest it in 
flat tones, in a decorative rather than in a realistic manner. 
At a little distance we cannot see the separate blossoms but 
only masses of color, so. first cover the boughs with a deli- 
cate pink, putting on the color with a loose, scattered effect 
near the tips of the branches, where the blossoms show in 
smaller clusters. Then over this pink, put on a tone of 


much lighter pink (in places white), where the more fully 
blown blossoms show the white inside of the petals more 
than the pink outside. The places for these lighter touches 
are suggested in the picture. They should not be put on 
solidly or heavily, but with a light, sketchy effect. 

The branches of the tree should show through the mass of 
blossoms here and there, and a little green (darker than 
the grass), will suggest the leaves which show in a few places, 
especially on the lower branches. 

The tree-trunks are a purplish gray, darker on the 
shadow side. 

The fence is gray, with light touches of pinkish and yel- 
lowish gray on the upper edges which gleam in the sun- 
shine, and darker gray on the shadow side. 

The shadow of the trees and fence, and the stems of the 
flowers in the grass are a dark green. The edges of the 
shadows are rather indefinite, with a few little vertical 
strokes breaking the edge here and there, to suggest the 
grass on which they fall. There is also a touch of this dark 
green beneath the flowers in the grass, which are pale 
yellow and white. 

The lettering is a very light grayish lilac, and the stiff, 
conventional little flowers at the side are of the same color. 
The flower-pots are a soft du// pink, and the letters, the 
flowers and the pots, (as well as the sketch itself,) are out- 
lined with a darker tone of the color of the letters. 


Cooinc Dove. —— Dove. . 





A Suggestion to Teachers 


If you cannot beg or borrow any mounted birds, buy from 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 234 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, for a dollar, one of its Audubon Bird Charts. This 
chart is printed in bright colors and is accompanied by a 
little pamphlet describing the twenty-six common birds that 
are figured. These are the (1) Downy Woodpecker, (2) 
Flicker, (3) Chimney Swift, (4) Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, (5) Kingbird, (6) Bluejay, (7) Bobolink, (8) Red- 
winged Blackbird, (9) Baltimore Oriole, (10) Purple Finch, 
(11) American Goldfinch, (12) Chipping Sparrow, (13) Song 
Sparrow, (14) Scarlet Tanager, (15) Barn Swallow, (16) 
Cedar Bird, (17) Red-eyed Vireo, (18) Black and White 
Warbler, (19) Yellow Warbler, (20) Catbird, (21) House 
Wren, (22) Chickadee, (23) Golden-crowned Kinglet, (24) 
Wood Thrush, (25) American Robin, (26) Sluebird. Cut 
the birds carefully from the chart, back them with card- 
board, and either mount them on little wooden blocks, like 
paper dolls, or arrange them with wires, so that they can be 
fastened to twigs or bushes. 


You will be surprised to find how tnis scheme willl interest 
the children, who may be allowed sometimes to place the 
birds themselves. 

For those too old for the cut-out pictures, the teachers’ 
edition of ‘ Bird-Life,’’ with colored plates in portfolios, will 
be found invaluable. The separate pictures may be taken 
outdoors and placed in turn on an easel behind a _ leaf-cov- 
ered frame, with excellent effects —a few natural touches 
and the transition from indoors out, often changing one’s 
entire point of view. 

One thing bearing on the question of bird study. If chil- 
dren ask you questions that you cannot answer, as they 
surely will, do not hesitate to say, “I don’t know.” Never 
fill their minds with fables guised as science, that they must 
unlearn.— Madel Osgood Wright in Bird Lore 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 
I brought him home; in his nest, at even, 
He sings his song, but it charms not now. 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear; they sang to my eye.— Sel. 
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Seeing and Hearing with 


Burroughs 


THE Ep!Tor 


HE last December Cenéury contained a most delight- 
ful article by John Burroughs. Many of the readers 
of Primary Epucation read this characteristic talk, 
but it is safe to conclude that all did not, in the 

pressure of Christmas duties. It is for these who missed it 
that we venture to make selections from the Century col- 
umns and comment in rambling fashion on its revelations 
and suggestions. 

While Mr. Burroughs believes that no amount of science 
can make the people who are born with buttons or painted 
marbles in their heads equal to those who are born with 
eyes, yet there is no doubt that he believes that much can 
be acquired in the art of seeing things. ‘“ The great secret 
of seeing a thing,” he says, “is to first 
love it, and love sharpens the eye.” 


“ Who has not seen a red squirrel or a gray 
squirrel running up and down the trunk of a 
tree? But probably very few have noticed that 
the position of the hind feet is the reverse in 
the one case from what it is in the other? 
In descending they are extended 
to the rear, the toe-nails hooking 
to the bark, checking and control- 
ling the fall. In most pictures the 
feet are shown well drawn up under 
the body in both cases.” 


~™ 
Ds 


Let us call the attention of 
the children to this fact now 
that the squir- 
rels have come 
back to us. 
The _ teachers 
who are won- 
desing what 
they shall teach 
for nature study 
will find an 
eye-opener in 
this single fact of the squirrels. 

“As he (the good observer) stands musing in the April twilight he 
hears that fine, elusive stir and rustle made by the angle-worms 
reaching out from their holes for leaves and grasses.” 

Let us listen for this, and see if our ears are highly 
trained enough to catch this peculiar ‘rustle,’ and let 
us set the children to listening, too. 


“ He hears the whistling wings of the woodcock as she goes swiftly 
by him in the dusk; he hears the call of the kildee come down out of 
the March sky; he hears far above hin? in the early morning the 
squeaking cackle of the arriving blackbirds pushing north; he hears the 
soft, prolonged lulling call of the little owl in the cedars in the early 
spring twilight when he descends from the hill in the autumn 
twilight; he notes the cooler air of the valley like a lake about him; 
he notes how, at other seasons, the cooler air at times settles down 
between the mountains like a vast body of water, as shown by the 
level line of the fog or the frost upon the trees.” 


When we read these things from a nature lover and close 
observer like Mr. Burroughs, a feeling of humiliation steals 
over us that we have lost so much of the finer pleasures of 
life that we can never recall, and we wonder what we have 
been doing and thinking to go along with our eyes upon the 
ground, and half shut at that,-selfishly poring over petty 
trials and magnifying them to mountains. 


“ One June day, in my walk, as I crossed a rather dry, high-lying field, 
my attention was attracted by small mounds of fresh earth all over the 
ground, scarcely more than a handful in each. On looking closely I saw 
that in the middle of each mound there was a hole not quite so large as 
a lead pencil. Now, I had never observed these mounds before, and my 
curiosity was aroused. ‘Here is some fine print,’ I said, ‘that I have 
overlooked.’” 


That single phrase, ‘“‘ some fine print,”’ is enough to make 
us stop reading and bow low to the originality of it. Did 
anybody ever name this delicate observation of common 
things, the reading of “the fine print,” except Mr. Bur- 
roughs? We hope not, for an expression so faf as this 
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should belong to the man who has read the “fine print on 
Nature’s page ” for us with such charm and expressiveness. 
Most of us see only the italics and capitals in the nature- 
world, and a few only the big type head-lines. 


“I am interested even in the way each climbing plant or vine goes up 
the pole, whether from right to left, or from left to right —that is, with 
the hands of a clock or against them — whether it is under the law of 
the great cyclonic storms of the northern hemisphere, which all move 
against the hands of a clock, or from west to east; or in the contrary 
direction, like the cyclones in the southern hemisphere. I take pleasure 
in noting every little dancing whirlwind of a summer day that catches u 
the dust or the leaves before me, and every little funnel-shaped whirl- 
pool in the swollen stream or river, whether or not they spin from right 
to left or the reverse.” 


Now, have we been blind and self-absorbed, c. some- 
thing worse, that the law of climbing plants and dancing 
whirlwinds has never occurred to most of us? Surely there 
is no need of going to books or sighing for material and 
help in nature study with such interesting phenomena under 
our very eyes? 
And what a 
striking bit 
of pedagogy 
stands out in 
that comparison 
of going “ with 
or against the 
hands of a 
clock!” The 
clock is always 
before the eyes 
of the children, 

and how easy for them to 

trace by comparison the 

likeness or unlikeness of 
these things. Did any normal 
school ever include that in its 
methods or devices? 

Mr. Burroughs says in closing : 


“ The life of Nature we must meet half way; it is shy, with- 
drawn, and blends itself with a vast neutral background. We 
must be initiated; it is an order the secrets of which are well 
guarded. 


Are we seeking for the initiation? Or, are we standing 
passively by, waiting for others to enter in and tell us of 
the secrets of the order and of the thrilling discoveries 
in plain scientific statements to be memorized and taught 
to the children? No such formulation and transfer are 
possible. The joy and growth lie in the seeing and the 
discovering. To enter the “order” is to stay there forever, 
rapt observers and reverent disciples, seeing, hearing, and 
enjoying with the soul’s senses. But there are no secret 
passages to Nature’s inner temple ; the welcome is as broad 
as the universe. Shall we not, as teachers, hold the 
little ones by the hands as we seek to enter the chamber 
of the “ guarded secrets ” ? 


Try This 


Put a robin’s egg or nest on the desk and adroitly get the 
boys and girls to talking about it at recess while you are 
apparently busy at something else. Take mental notes and 
write them out afterward. ‘Test them in the same way with 
a tadpole, a violet, a strawberry, a snail, a praying mantis, a 
butterfly, a dragon-fly, a cotton plant, a lump of anthracite 
coal, and you will soon learn more about those children and 
their homes — what they talk about, what they read, where 
they have been, what they are thinking about, what kind of 
language they use, what manners they have, what ideas of 
right and wrong, what they lack, what they retain, whether 
they are accurate or loose in their observations, whether 
they reason well or poorly— than you could learn in a 
whole year by direct questions.— Zhe Study of the Child, by 
Dr. A. R. Taylor. 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities IX 


How Reading is Taught in New Haven Conn. 
May R. ATWATER New Haven 
Some of the objects of teaching reading are,— 


(a) That the child may gain in power in penetrating or 
comprehending the thought of the printed page. 

(4) In the lower grades to teach the child to recognize in 
print the words and sentences which he already knows as 
sounds. 

_(¢) To increase the vocabulary of the child. 

(d@) To cultivate the feelings and emotions, the spiritual 
nature of the child. 

(¢) To cultivate an abiding taste for good literature. 

— Course of Study in Reading for the New Haven Public 
Schools. 


The law of Connecticut allows children to enter school at 
the age of five. To realize that this fact is appreciated by 
the mothers, it is only necessary to consult the monthly 
report of any first year teacher. These reports show that 
the average age of the children at the beginning of the year 
is uniformly under six. It is these little ones, whose feet 
have not yet lost the unsteady step of babyhood, who are to 
be led along the mysterious path called ‘ Learning to 
Read.” 

Ask any little five-year-old, as he starts out on the first 
morning, what he is going to do at school, and nine times 
out of ten comes the answer: “ I’m going to learn to read.” 

Some teachers feel that a simple sentence is as easily 
remembered as a word, and that it means infinitely more to 
the child, so they cater to the child’s desire for reading by 
giving him the entire sentence to begin with. Others begin 
with the word method. The latter choose words which 
readily lend themselves to the formation of sentences, and 
by the end of the first month it would be almost impossible 
for an observer to tell which method was used at the 
beginning. 

The Beginning 


Let us glance at a room where the sentence is used. For 
decorative purposes the teacher may have brought an arm- 
ful of golden-rod into her room. They have a little talk 
about it, some braver spirits volunteering a few remarks, 
while the others gaze abstractedly around the room. Then 
the teacher says: “ Let us read about the golden-rod.” At 


the magic word “ read,” their wandering attention is caught 
for a few minutes, and soon they are reading “The golden- 
rod is yellow,” printed on the front blackboard, once for 
each child in the group, printed over here by the golden- 
rod, etc. Perhaps the teacher has provided herself, either 
by the aid of a hektograph or a rubber stamp, with forty- 
eight reproductions of the sentence. At dismissal each 
child is given a sentence to read to his mother. 

The next day it may be that they talk about other yellow 
things, and for their reading have “The sun is yellow.” 
Later, “The apple is yellow.” By this time the child is 
ready tu select the word that says “ yellow.’’ Thence it is 
but a step to finding “‘ The apple,” “‘ The golden-rod,” etc 
From this, the word and the sentence method are used in 
combination. For variety, action sentences are interspersed, 
as, “I can run.” I can jump.” “I can see.” “I can 
fly.” The children suit the action to the word as they 
read. 

Throughout the year the reading is connected with the 
literature, history, nature study, or whatever may be the sub- 
ject of interest uppermost at the time. As books come: 
more into use, it may be that only one or two blackboard 
lessons a week are based on these subjects. 


Supplementary Reading 


While a large amount of supplementary reading is at the 
teacher’s disposal, the Cyr Readers have been selected as 
the basal or drill series. To quote from our Course of 
Stndy : 

*‘ If these books are properly used as drill books, at the 
end of the first four years of the child’s school life he will be 
master of the vocabulary of these readers. Mastered 
bespeaks familiarity with (@) pronunciation, and the child 
as a rule should be taught to get at the pronunciation him- 
self by phonics ; (4) use in sentences ; (¢) spelling after the 
first year if the word be one that the child will probably 
use, later in life, in correspondence. The important rela- 
tion of such mastery to the child’s work in English must be 
apparent to all.” 

The Cyr Primer and Cyr First Reader are assigned to the 
first year. 

With the Primer vocabulary in mind, the teacher com- 
poses her daily blackboard or hektograph lesson during the 
first months of school. In November we are studying about 
the Pilgrims. From the Primer the words whaz, going, hope, 
some, soon are selected to be taught. After presenting the 
words and giving a short drill on them, the teacher places a 
lesson something like the following on the blackboard. The 
children have heard how the Pilgrims suffered from hunger, 
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and how eagerly they.watched for the return of the ‘ May- 
flower,” and so are ready to read understandingly. 


Good morning, little girl. 

What is your name? 

My name 1s Betty. 

What are you going to do, Betty? 

I am going to look for the “ Mayflower.” 
I hope it will come soon. 

We do not have much to eat. 

My papa is going to catch some fish. 

I hope he will catch some big fish. 

I am going with you, Betty. 

Come on. Let us run. 

I hope the “ Mayflower ” will come soon. 


To have the child’ read from the blackboard the lesson 
which he is to find in the book is poor economy. Much 
emphasis is placed on preparing the lesson. It is impossible 
for the average teacher to write a series of connected sen- 
tences, possessing interest for the child, and giving the 
necessary repetition to the new words, without giving the 
matter previous thought. 

From the beginning the child is expected to read the 
sentence as a sentence, not as a series of words. “ Study it 
to yourself,” “ Read it to me,” are the directions frequently 
given. The children soon get the idea, and an occasional 
lapse into “Where—did—you—get,” etc., is quickly checked 
by the question “ Is that reading?” 

At first they study in whispers. It is not wise to forbid 
this, for to these little ones a word means a sound. After 
the first month or two, it is well to gradually lead them to 
quiet studying. “See if you can think this sentence with 
your lips shut. I see Yetta is reading with her eyes, just 
as grown people do.” These and similar cautions, coupled 
with patience and persistency on the part of the teacher, do 
much toward overcoming that which would otherwise develop 
into a bad habit. 

It is difficult to make absolute statements as to dates and 
pages, but it is safe to say that by the end of the first half 
of the year the majority of the children have read all of the 
Cyr and the Interstate Primer, and parts of some First 
Readers. 

Away back on that first day of school, when little five- 
year-old was reading about the golden-rod, another line of 
work was begun. Work which has been steadily converging 
toward the reading, till some bright day the children hardly 
know how or when, they begin to “find out” words for 
themselves. 

Phonics 


There is a variety of ways of teaching phonics in New 
Haven. Some teachers begin with the short sounds of the 
vowels and with the consonants, followed by the long 
sounds of the vowels. Keeping the long and short sounds 
far apart avoids confusion. Allsorts of devices are used to 
make the sound study interesting, but care must be taken 
lest the device or story prove so fascinating in itself that 
it overshadows the point of the lesson. With the teaching 
of individual sounds, comes the ear training. * First the 
word is given by the teacher in slow pronunciation, later the 
sentence. This work comes in admirably at rest periods. 
“ You may all s-t-a-n-d. You may point to what I name, 
w-i-n-d-o-w, f-l-o-o-r, s-k-y, f-l-a-g, etc. You may touch your 
h-e-a-d, f o-o-t, k-n-e-e.”” As soon as they do this readily, 
and without glancing at each other to see what is meant, 
they are ready for the entire sentence. Such directions as: 
“Face the back of the room, stand on your right foot, touch 
your left arm,” may be given in slow pronunciation. It is 
found best to give much of the first work in ear training in 
the form that requires action on the child’s part, for in this 
way only can the teacher be sure that each one of the forty- 
eight knows what is said. By. the middle of October the 
children are ready for the combination of sounds to form 
words. Much drill is given on lists of words with like end- 
ings, as—r-ing, s-ing, w-ing. At first this is done in concert 
that the child may get the sequence of sound by hearing 
others, then individually, that he may learn to listen to his 
own voice. Sometimes the complete list is placed on the 
board at the beginning of the lesson. At other times the 
teacher says,—“ Tell me all the ck -vords that you know,” 
and writes as the children dictate. 
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There is no set time for connecting the phonic work with 
the reading. Some of us begin before Thanksgiving, and 
some after Christmas. All are making use of the child’s 
knowledge of sounds by the end of the first half of the year. 
At the end of the year the children have been taught, in 
addition to the previous work, sh, wh, ch, th, ow, ou, ot, oy, 
ir, ur, er, and an almost endless number of prefixes and 
terminations, as, de, in, ock, est, etc. As the knowledge of 
sounds increases, the word method drops out of sight. Only 
such words as thought, again, enough are taught as wholes. 
Before a Jesson from the Cyr Reader is taken up the new 
words are placed on the board, and the children find out 
what they are. If necessary the meaning is discussed. In 
the supplementary reading however, no time is spent on 
word drill. The children are hungry for stories, and it is 
wonderful how they gain in power as they steadily devour 
the unlimited and interesting matter provided. In one 
room last year, two thirds of the children read all of the “ Cyr 
Primer,” “Interstate Primer,” ‘‘ Finch Primer,” Hodskins’ 
“ Little People,” “ Cyr Reader,’ Atwater’s “Stories from the 
Poets,” Beckwith’s “In Mythland,” Arnold’s “ Stepping- 
Stones to Literature,’’ No. 1, Smythe’s “ Old Time Stories,” 
and most of “ Little Folks of Other Lands.” There is usu- 
ally a “third class” which does not accomplish nearly as 
mucn as the other two classes. 


Seat Work 


There is one phase of the teaching of reading which is 
often ignored by speakers and writers. It is not, however, 
ignored by the primary teacher. Her reading seat-work is 
carefully planned, and is made to help the reading lesson in 
various ways. Lack of space forbids mention of many 
varieties, but here are a few. An envelope, containing 
hektographed outline pictures and words to match, is given 
to the child. If day is the new word for the day, the child 
finds the picture of a baby and then selects all the words 
baby and arranges them under the picture. ~Later he 
arranges all the words in the envelope under their corre- 
sponding pictures. A reading lesson is hektographed on the 
face of a manila envelope, and also on heavy paper. The 
latter is cut into phrases, or, later, individual words, and 
placed within the envelope. The child reads from the 
envelope in the class, then takes it to his seat and repro- 
duces the lesson from the material inside the envelope. A 
box containing several duplicates of each word is given him, 
and he is told to make all the sentences that he can begin- 
ning with “‘ Where ”’ or “I have” or whatever may be the 
word needing special drill. 

Perhaps a little direct reference should be made to the 
extract from our Course of Study which heads this article. 
The entire work in reading, throughout the year, tends 
toward accomplishing object a, 6 and ¢c. ‘These are attained 
by the word teaching and the phonic work. 

ad. This may be done by wise and sympathetic questions 
and comments concerning the subject matter read. The 
thoughts of kindness to animals, of thoughtfulness for others, 
of obedience, of patience, of love and of sympathy may well 
be brought out in the various reading lessons. To do this 
requires infinite tact and delicacy of touehon the part of 
the teacher. The child is quick to feel if the questions are 
asked in a perfunctory way, and unless the teacher really 
feels a responsive thrill to the thought of the lesson, she 
had better keep still. 

e. The only way to cultivate a taste for good literature is 
to give the children the best all the time. What Professor 
O’Shea says, apropos of action, may be readily applied to 
this subject. 

“There is no way to negate an action, but-to supplant 
it by another action.” 

What we want in the training of our children is to 
habituate them to right lines of action. Science reveals to 
us that character at any moment is determined by the ways 
in which one has acted in the past. The organism gets 
adjusted to a certain kind of reaction, and it goes shooting 
along in maturity in the direction in which it was started in 
childhood. 

Below is given a list of the supplementary reading for the 
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first and second years from which the teacher may select at 
her discretion. 


First Year 


Atwater’s *‘ Stories from the Poets.” 
Badlam’s “ Child Life.” 

Baldwin's “ Reading by Grades,” No. 1. 
Bass’s “ Beginners’ Reader.” 

Beckwith’s “ In Mythland.” 

Beebe’s “ First Year Nature Book.” 
Davis’ “ Nature Stories for Youngest Readers.” 
“ Finch Primer.” 

Hodskins’ “ Little People’s Reader.” 

“ Interstate Primer.” 

“ Lights to Literature,” No. 1. 

Nash’s “ AEsop’s Fables.” 

Norton’s “* Heart of Oak,” No. 1. 
Scudder’s “ Riverside Primer.” 

Smythe’s ‘Old Time Stories.” 

“ Stepping Stone to Ltterature,” No. 1. 
Thompson’s *’ Fairy Tale and Fable.” 
Turner’s *‘ Primer and First Reader.” 


Second Year 


Baldwin’s “ Reading by Grades,” No. 2. 
Bass’s “ Plant Life.” 

Bass’s “ Animal Life.” 

Carroll’s “ Around the World.” 

Craik’s “‘ Bow-wow and Mew-mew.” 
Ford’s ** Nature’s Byways.” 

Grimm’s “ Fairy Tales.” 

Johonnot’s “ Cats and Dogs.” 

Scudder’s “ Verse and Prose.” 

“« Stepping Stones to Literature,” No 2. 
Strong’s “ All the Year Round,”— “ Spring,” “ Summer.” 
“ Interstate Second Reader.” 

“ Little Folk’s of Other Lands.” 
Turner’s “ Stories for Young People.” 
Warren’s * From September to June.” 
Wilson’s “ Nature Study.” 


Artificial Feathers Rare 


(From Mew York Tribune) 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Sir:— An item in the Zridune stated, on the authority 
of a milliners’ association, that the feathers and images sold 
by milliners as feather ornaments are seldom or never the 
feathers, heads, or bodies of the birds they purport to repre- 
sent, but are imitations made from the feathers of dumestic 
fowls.” This is an error. The plumage of domestic fowls 
represents a comparatively small .part of the feathers that are 
worn on hats. The pearl-gray terns or sea-swallows, para- 
dise plumes and aigrettes are used in large numbers, while 
the so-called “quills” are for the greater part from owls, 
hawks and pelicans, particularly the latter. The first two, as 
is now well known, are of great economic value; the last, 
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as the most conspicuous and picturesque bird of our South- 
ern coasts, fills a place in nature as important as that filled 
by any other birds of the region it inhabits. Its social hab- 
its while nesting — I have counted 845 nests on a single 
small island — make it an easy victim for the plume hunter, 
and if its feathers continue to be fashionable, the bird will 
undoubtedly be exterminated within a few years, when the 
loss to the scenery of our Southern shores will be as great as 
though every palm-tree were to be removed from our sub- 
tropical forests. A letter just received from a Texas corre- 
spondent says : 

“ ] was on Padre and outlying islands las: month, and was much dis- 
tressed to see indications of the plume-hunter’s slaughter on every hand, 
and to hear their murderous guns booming across the water every 
evening. I could write you page’after page on this point.” 

The herons and terns of Texas have long ago disappeared 
before the attack of the plume hunters, and these men were 
doubtless killing brown pelicans. Thus the warfare of ex- 
termination continues, and as one species after another is 
selected by fashion, it quickly disappears before a demand 
which ceases only with its destruction. Many sincere, 
would-be-consistent Audubon Society members are assisting 
in the destruction of the brown pelican by wearing its 
feathers, under the assurance of their mulliner that “ they’re 
only chickens’ feathers, you know,” and when informed of 
their inconsistency, they say, naturally, ‘“‘ But how are we to 
know?” Asa matter of fact, they cannot know. Feathers 
are often so treated that even a skilled ornithologist is puz- 
zled to determine their identity, and the only safe rule is 
total abstinence from feathers. If the limitations of the 
milliners’ art declare this to be impossible, then let woman 
admit so close a kinship with her befeathered ancestry as 
to be still dependent on borrowed plumes. 

Truly yours, 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City 


The Bobolink Song 


I hear the note of a bobolink concealed in the top of an 
apple-tree behind me. He is just touching the 
strings of his theorbo, his glassichord, his water-organ, and 
one or two notes globe themselves and fall into liquid 
bubbles from his tuning throat. It is as if he-touched his 
harp within a vase of liquid melody, and when he lifted it 
out the notes fell like bubbles from the trembling strings. 
Methinks they are the most liquidly sweet and melodious 
sounds I ever heard. Oh, never advance farther 
in your art; never let us hear your full strain, sir! But 
away he launches, and the meadow is all bespattered with 
melody.— Thoreau: Summer, 





Nest and eggs of hummingbird seen from above, 


From Nature by E, G. Tabor, 


Situated in an apple tree $ feet from the ground, 


From Bird Lae- 
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The Child-Study Machines in 
Chicago 


May, 1900 


Mary E. FitzGgEraLp Chicago 


Ts laboratory of the people who are making a study 
of children for the purpose of putting upon a scien- 
tific basis facts, which any teacher knows by instinct 

or experience, is set up at the Andersen school in 
this city. 

Four men and one woman are employed all day in the 
assembly hall of the school, in examining the pupils. 

Each child has a formidable-looking card: bearing his 
name, nationality of his parents, an estimate of his morals, 
in which lesson he is best and which poorest. 

Besides the items mentioned, there is a long list to be 
filled out by exact measurements ; and, on the other side of 
the card, a most awe-inspiring column of technical names ; 
the results on this side are obtained by the observation of 
the examiner. Nothing escapes him; the slightest diverg- 
ence of the nose from the exact middle of the face; the 
width of the openings of the eyes; the cut of the eyelid ; 
size of the ears; but most particularly does he notice’ the 
palate and the nasal bone. 

A great many items noted seemed, to the unscientific 
mind, absolutely useless; but after a very lucid explanation 
of the effects of a palate too high or too low, and of the 
direful consequences of a sunken nasal bone, we began to 
think mouth-breathing not such a crime as we had hitherto 
considered it; the examiner said instead of being a very 
disagreeable habit, it was in many cases an absolute neces- 
sity ; the child was really obliged to open his mouth to keep 
his system in working order. 

Why an eyelid folding over in a certain way should be 
considered worthy of remark is still a mystery, although the 
young man did his best to make it clear. It seems that it 
is a sign of degeneracy, but how we are to make any use of 
the fact that the child is a degenerate was not explained. 

It would be rather a sad day for the children if we were 
to look upon all deviations from the normal type as an evi- 
dence of a degenerate, and treat them accordingly. 

If a bcy acts like “all possessed” to-day, are we to let 
him go on because he has several signs which indicate that 
he is not normal? Or, are we to treat him so that next day 
he will come to school with a well-defined purpose to 
behave, degenerate or undegenerate ? 

Do these experiments expect to lay the foundation for a 
course of treatment for specific cases which we are to learn 
at normal schools? Or, must each teacher still go on in 
the same old way and make her own punishments to fit cer- 
tain crimes, since that which is a crime to one is not to 
another, as we all know. 

The eye chart looked like a Chinese laundry sign, but 
when analyzed resolved into the letter E placed in every 
imaginable position. The child was given a cardboard E 
and required to place it in the position of the one indicated 
by the examiner. 

The ergograph seems to be the climax of the tests. A 
child is placed on a stool with his right arm resting on a 
support. His middle finger is left free, while the others are 
confined by metal bands. Seven per cent of his weight is 
attached to a string and this string is fixed to a metal ring 
which is placed on his free finger. 

The child pulls the weight backward and forward in time 
with a sort of pendulum. The strength of his stroke is 
recorded by a pen attached in some way to the string. It 
is interesting to watch the regularity with which the strength 
decreases in some cases and how very irregular the length is 
in others. Each child is aliowed a minute and a half. The 
little fingers were chafed, as if they hurt, after the ordeal. 

From the way the child responded to commands marks 
were given, on sluggishness, quickness, etc.; but the most 
sluggish child that ever put his foot in a school-room learns 
to respond like an automaton if he has ever been to training 
school or had a teacher whose “ fad ” was calisthenics. 

The teachers of the tested children are not given the 
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cards, or duplicates of them, to keep, and indeed know very 
little about the processes of examination. 

One of the men gave a couple of interesting talks 
after school on the subject, but while everyone admits these 
tests may eventually pave the way for something which will 
be of practical use to the teachers, the light they receive 
now is very dim. 

One teacher was told that many of her children were 
deaf and front seats were suggested. She intimated there 
weren’t enough to go around. 

“Well, have the better ear near you then.” 

“ But what are we to do if the bad eye and the good ear 
happen to be on the same side?” she inquired. 

No answer. 

She will probably do just as she did before the test — seat 
them according to size and ‘endeavor without shrieking to 
make herself heard by the dull-eared. 

The ergograph tells the point of fatigue, but teachers need 
no machine to tell them that. John or Mary are, usually, 
not much given to overworking and have many devices for 
relieving the monotony of school work; the recording pen 
tells its story, but it is no stronger nor more convincing 
than the dropped pencil, the fallen book, or the mischief 
which relieves their tired muscles and drives the teacher 
distracted. 

But with fifty children in a room, what good will it do the 
teachers to know Mary’s fatigue point is twenty minutes, 
John’s ten, and Henry’s thirty? They cannot group them ; 
they can only do the best they can and provide change’ of 
movement at short intervals, even if by so doing they inter- 
rupt Henry, whose energy is at its height, to relieve poor 
Mary, who has reached her limit. Conditions must be very 
different before these tests can be made of practical use. 

The machine men examined the children of three 
schools, I think, before they began at the Andersen school. 
The cards of children examined at a certain time are aver- 
aged. So far they have found the capacity for work to be 
greatest, the second and third half hour of the morning. 
That fact was discovered by teachers without the assistance 
of test machines. Nine-tenths of the programs have been 
made with this thought in mind. The severest studies are 
always put in these periods. 

“ But how do you now arithmetic is the’ most exhaust- 
ive?” say these scientists. ‘May it not be only a fashion, 
a sort of tradition, to think so, and after all, may not read- 
ing or drawing prove the most wearing? ”’ 

Teachers can only feebly explain that their experience, 
which has been long and varied, stands for something, but 
that is not in the scheme of scientists. Only machines 
which do not feel heat or cold, have no dyspepsia, are not 
subject to moods and tempers, can rightly judge for 
teachers. 

All teachers hail with acclamations any thing practical for 
the good of the children, but as yet no acclamations have 
been heard about the child-study machines. It seems too 
much like the unsubstantial fabric of a dream; nothing to 
build on, no new developments ; but of course it is not yet 
thoroughly understood. 

The Andersen school was selected because it is in a 
strong Teutonic district and also because there are double 
divisions. The children who go to school but one session 
are to be very carefully examined. Some educatgrs contend 
that if one session only was devoted to school work, the 
children, owing to the half day’s rest, could do much better 
work and thereby gain in the end. If this point can be 
scientifically proved there would be a great saving for the 
schools, as two sets of children could use one school. 

And are teachers really more tired after the afternoon 
session, or is ita fashion to think so? All this is to be 
proved and the teachers of the future may profit by it. 


Take your text from the brookS and not from the book- 
sellers,— Agassiz 
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Apple Blossoms 


A dainty little fairy 
Sailed from the sunset strand 
Due east upon a cloudlet pink, 
And came to dear Earth-land. 


Some saucy little snowflakes 
That came a-dashing down, 

She fast ‘ned on our apple-tree,— 
Ou every twig so brown. 


She touched them very lightly 
With pencil and with brush, 

With crimson deep, and palest pink, — 
The color of a blush.—Sel. 


Bean-bag Game 


Position — Pupils re-arranged: so that there are just as 
many in one row as in another. Desks cleared and each 
child is sitting alert for action, with the feet flat on the 
floor. On the front desk of-each row are lying five or 
seven bean-bags made of denim or some substantial 
material. Each bag is a rectangle about seven or eight 
inches long and possibly half full of beans or corn. 

Signa/— A note on the piano (or a word from the 
teacher. ) 

Game — \|mmediately upon hearing the signal the child -"1 
the front seat in each row grasps a bean-bag by each of its 
two corners and swinging both arms over his head, drops 
the bag on the desk behind him. Instantly it is grasped by 
the occupant of that seat, and, swinging both arms above 
the head, the bag is let fall to the third desk in the row, and 
so on, till the last desk is reached, each line vying with all 
others for speed and to avoid carelessness, which might land 
a bag on the floor, necessitating loss of time in picking it 
up. 

So soon as the child in the first seat finds bean-bag num- 
ber one off his hands he reaches the second one and it is 
passed behind in the same rapid way, followed by the third, 
and so on, till all are piled on the last desk in each row. 

The scholar on the last seat (I noticed it was generally a 
boy) immediately snatched all the bags in his arms and ran 
with them to the front seat, where they were scanned by 
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the teacher to see if he had them all. The row that suc- 
ceeded in getting all its bags on the front seat first was the 
victor. 

Vigilance of the teacher insisted that every chilu took 
each bag in both hands and passed it over his head, also 
that no bag was misplaced or neglected in the haste of the 
several lines to be victorious. 


As an arm exercise and in cultivating dexterity the game 
was superb.— Sed. 


The “Teacher” Song 


(Oven Bird—Golden Crowned Thrush) 


The oven-bird has two songs ; the first is a common chant 
delivered from the ground or a low bush, which resembles 
the words, “teacher, “sacher, TEACHER, TEACHER, 
TEACHER, TEACHER!” each repetition being louder 
and more energetic than the last. This song may be heard 
all day long; but the other and far rarer one is poured 
forth usually after sundown, and while quivering in the air. 
Burroughs thus describes it,— 

‘** Mounting by easy flights to the top of the tallest tree he launches 
into the air with a sort of suspended, hovering flight, like certain of the 
finches, and bursts into a perfect ecstacy of song—clear, ringing, copious, 
and rivalling the goldfinch’s in vivacity, and the linnet’s in melody. 
This strain is one of the rarest bis of bird melody to be heard, and is 
oftenest indulged in late in the afternoon or after sundown. I think this 


pre-eminently his love-song, as I hear it oftenest about the mating 
season.” 


Description 


Upper parts uniform olive-green-; crown with orange- 
brown patch, bordered on the sides with black ; under parts 
white, breast and belly marked with large dark-brown spots. 
Beak and feet pale. Bird nearly the size of a sparrow. 

— The Common Land Birds of New England 


Why ? 


At a school tree planting, the boy-orator of the day said: 
‘¢ When this tree has grown high toward heaven, when it is old 
and covered with the brown bark of many years, it will remind 
us of our dear teacher.” 

The boy can't understand why the teacher looked embarrassed. 
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All the birds are invited 
From the owl To tlie bluebird ork 
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Scissors’ cutting for May. 


Schools | Have Visited 


LaurRA F. ARMITAGE 


own work with that of others. We may find teachers 

doing certain things that we do, which, when looked 

upon from the visitor’s point of view, does not meet 
with our approval and we resolve to make a change. We 
often look at another’s work more critically than at our 
own. 


|: is helpful to us to visit schools and compare our 


Miss Sharpe 


You hear her voice reproving somebody long before you 
reach the room. The door is opened by her in a quick, 
nervous manner and her invitation to enter is pleasant but a 
little crisp. The pupils are hard at work but as if under 
pressure, and seem to have caught the quick, nervous man- 
ner of the teacher.- The slightest carelessness is sharply 
reproved and there is a settled frown on the teacher’s brow. 
If a pencil or ruler is dropped the guilty pupil looks up 
quickly in evident expectation of the sharp word sure to 
follow. You feel under tension yourself, while there, and 
resolve as you go away to be very careful to avoid sharp- 
ness of tone hereafter and not let it ‘‘ have dominion over 


” 


you. 
Miss Easy 


It is, at first, an agreeable change to be in this room, for 
the teacher greets you in a cordial manner and the children 
look pleasant. To be sure, it seems rather noisy. All are 
at work and the noise is that of busy workmen, not of dis- 
order. You realize aftet awhile, that the teacher is rather 
noisy herself, as she moves briskly about or lays book or 
pencil down. Her desk is cluttered — yes, that is the word 
—with all sorts of things ;— books, packages of.written 
papers, pencils, pens, drawing papers, specimens for nature 
study, etc. To be sure, they are the result of the after- 
noon’s. work and are placed there only temporarily, just as 
they were gathered up, many of them. But it certainly de- 
tracts from the appearance of the room. And then you 
notice that theepupils’ desks have much the same disorder. 
The children work well and seem to be fond of their 
teacher. But they loll in their seats, snap their ink-well 
covers noisily when closing them, lay their books down 
noisily, do not move quietly about the room and are slovenly 
about erasing their work from the blackboards. The 
teacher’s personal appearance resembles that of the room. 
Her dress is in good taste but there is a “free and easy” 
appearance about it that could almost be termed slack. 
She does good teaching, but you wonder, as you go away 
with a headache after a half hour spent there, if her work 
would not be more effective if there were more precision in 
all matters. And you think, “Was my desk littered like 
that, the other day when I had callers? And was my neck- 
tie under my left ear? And do my children drop papers all 
about the floor and stand on one foot when reciting and 
drop the board erasers very often?” 


Miss Prim 


How different was another room which I once visited ! 
Eyes front, feet flat on floor under desks, books all in the 
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same position. Each row responded like soldiers to the 
word “stand!” and not a muscle seemed to move as they 
stood in position and read with precision. There was still- 
ness in the room, an almost painful stillness. As I moved 
my chair it made a slight noise and I felt almost guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Nothing was lying about, out of place. 
Everything moved like clock work but I felt oppressed and 
it was a relief to get away. I felt a pity for those children 
and could not help wishing that they might be allowed to 
move a little. 


Miss Fear 


Here was good work under compulsion. She was a 
despot and ruled with a rod of iron. No one dared to give 
vent to his individual opinions about the subject matter in 
hand. But. the lessons were well prepared, the order 
admirable. But all looked relieved when the time for 
dismissal came. 


Miss Love 


Miss Love’s room was a perfect “ haven of rest” after the 
last. It was a first grade, primary room. The little ones 
looked at her with such faith and trust in their eyes that it 
did your heart good to see it. They worked well and as if 
they were glad to do anything she asked of them. She 
seemed to stand in the place of the mother and all their 
little needs were attended to in a loving manner and all 
their little troubles met with ready sympathy. There was 
such a lovely atmosphere in this room! It seemed like a 
happy home. 


Miss Meek 


She look frightened as you enter her room. She seems 
afraid of the children, too, consequently they do just ‘what 
she fears they may do and her distress is great. She is a 
patient, plodding soul but she needs to assert herself. 


Miss Snow 


This teacher had admirable work in her room and well- 
drilled pupils. But it seemed like machine work. There 
seemed to be no bond of sympathy between teacher and 
pupil. Teaching was her business and she made a mere 
business matter of it. She did her duty faithfully as an 
instructress but her heart did not warm towards her children 
and they showéd no signs of love for her but were respectful 
and obedient. You felt that the loss was hers as well as 
theirs. 


Miss Nagg 


Miss Nagg’s room was the most trying of all,—* a contin- 
ual dropping on a rainy day.” The children grew fretful 
under her constant nagging, and those who were naturally 
disposed to be studious and orderly were distreessed by the 
continual fault-finding with others and looked as if they 
longed to get away to some quiet corner where they might 
study in peace. 


Miss Steady 


Let me speak of one more room,— Miss Steady’s. Ail 
boys and all 4inds of boys, as you could plainly see. He 
face was pleasant, her voice gentle, but there was a firmnes 
in it that compelled. She seemed so intent upon the recita- 
tion in hand that apparently she was not observant of those 
engaged in other work. And yet each boy knew that noth- 
ing escaped her attention. No nagging, no fretting, no 
tryanny, yet good order prevailed. You felt that these boys 
were under good training and that they understood just 
what was expected of them. They were, in a large measure, 
self-governed, and yet you felt rather than saw, that under 
all was the silent, governing power of the teacher. There 
was no warfare between teacher and pupil and no dogged obe- 
dience under stern compulsion. Oh,no! Her soul was in 
her eyes. Her heart went out to these boys, good and bad, 
cultured and rough, and their eyes look up to her trustfully. 
She commanded their respect, she gained their love, she 
held their interest. And I went from her room feeling that 
these boys were being helped by a wise and loving teacher 
to a noble, helpful manhood. 
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Birdies In The Greenwood. ° 
From KoEHLer. A. WEBER. 
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! Birdies in the greenwood 
Sing themselves to sleep, 
With each head tucked under, 
Snug and warm they keep. 


[Note:—Fhree children are selected for mother, father,.and baby birds. The remaining children represent 
trees. When the singing begins, they raise their arms to imitate branches. The birds fly in and out through the 
opening. Atthesecond stanza the father and mother virds kneel near some favorite tree and join hands around the 
baby bird (‘* build their nests.” ) At the third stanza, they tuck their heads under their arms, singing themselves 
to sleep. The baby bird may rest its head on the shoulder of the mother bird.] , 


From Songs, Games and Rhymes by Eudora Hailmann By permission of Milton Bradley Co. and Thomas Charles, Chicago, Publishers. 


Rapid Number Work 


H E. BAaTEs 


We all know how hard it often is in the primary grades to 
keep the attention of the little ones. 

On a dark and cloudy day, when the pupils are dull and 
restless and the interest in the number class is flagging — 
try something new — for nothing is so restful as a change in 
the work. 

At the proposal of a game even the dullest pupil will 
brighten up, for what magic there is in that little word — 
game ! 

Instead of reciting the multiplication table in the old 
sing-song way, let us form a circle, and with a pupil in the 
center, we are ready to begin. : 

We will suppose that the table of four has previously been 
developed ; the child in the center asks the question, “ Four 
times six,”’ and the one who first answers correctly takes the 
place of honor (in the center), and now has the privilege of 
asking the next question. 

Another day vary the game by asking the questions your- 
self to the pupil in the center, and see who can hold the 
place the longest, for of course, when one misses he must 
forfeit his position. 

Addition, subtraction, and division may be dealt with in 
the same manher, and you will be surprised at the interest 
displayed and the improvement in rapid number work. 


‘* Now,” said an English schoolmaster, as he displayed a bright 
five shilling piece between the tips of his finger and thumb, “ the 
first boy or girl that puts a riddle to me which I cannot answer 
will receive this as a gift. Any more?” he asked as soon as 
silence was restored and no one had claimed the coin. ‘ Yes, 
sir,” sang out a little fellow from the further end of the school. 
“« Why am I like the Prince of Wales?” 

‘“‘The Prince of Wales?” said the master thoughtfully. ‘* The 
Prince of Wales” he repeated to himself. ‘‘ Really, Johnny, I 
see no resemblance in you; I'll give it up.” 

‘+ Because,” cried the lad joyfully, ‘‘I am waiting for the 
crown.” 


The Apple-Tree 


[Kate Douglas Wiggin dedicates her book, “ 7he Village Watch- 
Tower” to the “ Dear Old Apple-Tree,” as follows. The quotation is 
not given here, for the book, but for the tender, caressing way she talks 
to the apple-tree. We have never yet awakened to the beauty and com- 
panionableness of an apple-tree in blossom.— THE Epitor. } 


“Dear Old Apple-Tree, under whose gnarled branches 
these stories were written, to you I dedicate the book. My 
head was so close to you, who can tell from whence the 
thoughts came? I only know that when all the other trees in 
the ~rchard were barren, there were always stories to be 
found under your branches, and so it is our joint book, dear 
apple-tree. Your pink blossoms have fallen on the page as 
I wrote; the sunshine streamed through your leaves and 
tipped my pencil with gold. The birds singing in your 
boughs may have lent a sweet note here and there; and do 
you remember the day when the gentle shower came? We 
just curled the closer, and you and I and the sky all cried to- 
gether while we wrote “ The Fore-Room Rug.” 

It should be a lovely book, dear apple-tree, but alas! it is 
not altogether that, because I am not so simple as you, and 
because I have strayed further away from the heart of 
Mother Nature.” 
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Note.—Experience has taught me that it is impossible to confine the 
work for a month to any one topic, the chief reason for this lies in the 
fact that Nature herself never presents all the phases of her various lines 
of work in an orderly sequence. She is willing we should read her 
stories but we must win the privilege by persistent watchfulness, close 
observation and a careful fitting together of cause and effect. For this 
reason I have found it necessary to keep my class interested in several 
topics, doing a little in each line as opportunity presented, instead of 
taking up one subject and exhausting it before touching upon another. 
One great benefit derived from this way of working is that the close rela- 
tion of topics, and the natural dependence and sequence of events be- 
come clear to us as we watch the development of Nature’s work. 

In giving these reports of my work I have given you the result of par- 
haps several months’ work as a completed whole, in order that you 
inight gain a clear conception of the truth taught. Last month under 
the topic “ Winds” I considered a second great force of Nature, and led 
the children to discover how the wind feels and sounds; the weather 
vane, and how to make and use one. I interested them in the myths 
and legends of the wind, and in the great work it does for the earth and 
man. This month I purpose continuing our observations of the work of 
rain until the children discover what becomes of all the water, and the 
work each part does for the earth.—C. D. W. 


Work of Rain 


‘ Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 
‘I’m urging the corn to fill out its cells; 
I’m helping the lily to fashion its bells; 
I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the wells; 
Is that worth pursuing?’ 


“ Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 
Tell me, was ever a legend heard 
When the wind, commanded to blow, deferred? 
Or the rain, that was bidden to fall, demurred?” 
— Mary N. Prescott 


Some of the Water Flows Over the Ground 


We have an invitation to play a game of real hide and 
seek ; would you like to accept it? The fun that sparkled in 
the bright eyes before me was sufficient to indicate their 
answer, but a question seemed to lurk beneath the sparkle, 
as though they would ask what I meant, so I hastened to 
give them an explanation. The next time it rains Mother 
Nature will hide something, what is more, she will hide the 
same kind of an object in three different ways, and we must 
seek for it until we find where, how, and why she hides it. 
This was enough to arouse their interest, but we were 
forced to wait several days before an opportunity to gratify 
our curiosity was given us. At length it came and we could 
say, ¥- 

“ We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 


Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


“Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, 
Scooping the dew that lay on the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 


“ We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain!” 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


The discovery that everything in the out-of-door world 
seemed waiting and eager to tell secrets filled our hearts 
with delight. Stationing ourselves at the windows we 
watched the drops as they fell to earth. Where do some of 
the drops go? Why? These questions led to a review of 
former observations, and we talked about the water collect- 
ing in little rivulets and running away down the path, or 
across the yard toward the street. Where is there more 
water, in these rivulets or in the gutters? Why? Then we 
talked about the rain that was falling in the street and col- 
lecting in the gutters. Using pictures like the one found on 
page 5 in Frye’s “ Brook and Brook Basins,” the children 
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were led to see that when it rained part of the water flowed 
away over the surface of the land and fell into the brook. 


Work Done by Water that Flows Over the Ground 


Does the water that flows over the ground do any work? 
Our study of the rivulets and gutters made it easy for us to 
think how streams were made larger by the falling rain. At 
noon we went out to watch the little rivulets and see if the 
water was doing any other kind of work. “O see, this one is 
carrying leaves and sticks.” The children were bidden to 
collect some of the leaves and sticks to carry back to school. 
“What makes this water so dirty?” was another questjon 
bright eyes asked. Finding an old tin can near by I sug- 
gested we carry some to the school-room and have the 
water give us the answer to our question. 

The water was not flowing swiftly enough for us to make 
any other discoveries but these were enough to make us 
open our eyes in astonishment. In the course of an hour or 
two the sediment in the water had settled to the bottom 
leaving the water as clear as a crystal. How did it look 
when we brought it in? How does it look now? Thelittle 
people noticed that there was something in the bottom of 
the glass, so we poured off the water and emptied the sedi- 
ment into a flat dish. ‘Why it’s nothing but mud,” was 
what one disappointed little girl exclaimed. Whai is mud? 
This we answered when the contents of the saucer had 
become dry enough for us to examine with our fingers. 
Where did the dirt or soil come from? How did it get 
into the water? Using the sand-table and watering-pot we 
found that as the rain-drops fell they struck with sufficient 
force to dig up the little grains of soil, and these were 
carried along by the water as it flowed over the ground. 
The sticks and leaves we had gathered showed us something 
else that the water carried. These were simple facts but 
they prepared the way for the understanding of the more 
difficult ones that were to follow. 


Some of the Water Sinks into the Groynd 


The children had been too absorbed in watching the 
water collect and flow away over the ground to notice any- 
thing else until I called their attention to the appearance of 
the ground. How does it look? Can you see the water? 
Why not? At my request one of the boys went out and 
brought back a shovelful of earth. This we examined 
until we understood that some of the rain must have crept 
down into the ground instead of running away to the brook. 
How can it get down into the ground? How far down can 
it go? Each child was given some sand to examine to help 
him think out the answers to these questions. After spread- 
ing it out so as to see the separate little grains, they were 
told to press the grains together as tightly as they could in 
their hand. Could the water get between these grains? 
“Yes, I can see the holes between them.” This answer led 
the others to recognize the fact that the grains did not fit 
tightly together. ‘Then taking some of the common soil we 
spread it out and found that it was made of grains, only they 
were very much smaller than the grains of sand. Pressing 
them together we thought of the space left between the sand 
grains and concluded there must be space between these 
tiny grains of sand, only our eyes were not bright enough to 
find it. Let’s see who does find it. Taking a large glass 
jar we put in a deep layer of soil, then a layer of sand. 
Once again making believe that the watering-pot was a rain 
cloud we watched the rain fall on the sand. Quickly the 
little drops found their way down through the sand, then 
slowly but surely they worked their way down through the 
soil. Through which does it run more quickly? Why? 
After school we went out into the yard and one of the boys 
dug down into the ground in order that we might discover 
how far down the water could go. These experiments taught 
us another way Mother Nature used part of the water that 
fell as rain. 


Work Done by Water that Sinks into the Ground 


For two days the plants in the window boxes had not been 
watered in order that they might be ready to tell us what 
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water did for them. When we were ready to look at them 
the leaves had begun to droop. We felt of the earth to see 
how dry it was before we gave the plants any water, then we 
watched the water sink out of sight as though the earth 
itself, were thirsty. The tired, sick leaves soon began to 
look fresh and strong once more. What makes them strong ? 
To which part of the plant did the water go? Then we 
thought of the tall trees we could see from the window, of 
their great roots deep down in the ground; of the tender 
grass just commencing to grow, then of all the plants of the 
great earth; of each plant with its delicate roots buried in 
the dark ground, of their need, and of the great work the 
tiny rain drops did for them by creeping down through the 
darkness to feed them. 

Some of the soil we had been examining had purposely been 
left where all the moisture could evaporate. When we came 
to examine it we found it hard and dry,and we imagined 
the difficulties the little roots would have trying to push 
their way down through such soil. A little water sprinkled 
over it soon softened it, and this showed the children another 
way the raindrops worked for the plants. While watching 
the water as it worked for the plants and the soil we learned 
to sing Eleanor Smith’s “ Rain Song,” because it so prettily 


told the story. 
4 


“In the great brown house 
Where the flow’rets live, 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap. 
And a whispered, ‘ Violet, Snowdrop, and Rose, 
Your pretty eyes you must now unclose, 
From your long, long winter nap;’ 
Said the rain with its tap, tap, tap.” 
— Songs f.r Little Children 


Some of the Water Evaporates 


One morning some one noticed that the wet roof of a 
neighboring house was “steaming” or ‘‘smoking ” as the 
children said. Looking at other roofs and at the walks we 
discovered that they all were wet from a recent shower. Is 
any of the water dripping from the roof, or running down 
the walks? Can the water sink into the wood or stone? 
Not being able to answer this last question we decided to try 
some experiments and find out. Filling an earthen dish 
with water we watched to see if any of the water leaked 
through the sides or bottom; we poured some water on a 
large slate, and filled a wooden bowl, then watched to see 
what would happen. In this way we discovered that very 
little, if any, could sink into the stone or wood. Sure that 
that the water could not run out of the dishes, or off the 
slate, and that it did not sink into them, we watched to see 
what would become of it. Once more calling their attention 
to the roof we spoke of the “smoke” or “steam” and 
noticed where it was going. Then someone discovered that 
it looked like a cloud and was going away off in the air. 
We watched it at different times during the morning until 
we saw that the moisture had all disappeared in the 
air. ’ 

“« Some one has taken most of the water out of the dishes,” 
was the sorrowful report brought to me later in the day. 
Careful questioning revealed the fact that no one had touched 
the dishes, and thus the mystery deepened. Let us put 
some water on our hands and see what becomes of it. Wet 
this cloth and hang it over the back of the chair; sprinkle 
some water on the floor. In all these experiments we found 
that the water could not run away, and that it did not sink 
in, so we inferred that it must have gone off into the air 
just as the water on the roof did. 

When the water evaporates, what does it do for the wet 
ground? What does it carry to the air? The joy and 
eagerness with which these questions were answered assured 
me that I held the interest of the class and showed me that 
they were gaining in power to-see, to think, and to reason 
for themselves. , 


[Teachers will give a better idea of brook-formation to the children 
by simple blackb ard sketching of sloping surfaces, than can be possibly 
given by words.— Tue Eprror. } 
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Birdies’ Lullaby 


FLORA KIRKLAND 


Little ones up in the tree-tops, 
Little ones out by the deep, 
Little ones low in the grasses, 
Mothers are lulling to sleep. 


Little ones up in the tree-tops, 
Soft in your light swinging nest, 

Little ones down in the stubble, 
Little ones everywhere, rest. 


This little birdie is wakeful, 
Come, little breezes, blow soft, 

Come, little stars of the twilight, 
Hold your wee candles aloft. 


Little soft breezes from dreamland, 
Blow for my birdie and me; 

Little bright stars of the twilight, 
Shine, so my birdie can see. 


Softly the breezes from dreamland 
Wafted my birdie to sleep, 

Silent and high in the twilight 
Stars their bright vigils will keep. 


Alaska Children 


One day, as an Alaska teacher was hurrying to get impor- 
tant business letters off on steamer day, he heard a knock 
at his study door. On answering it, he found a pupil who 
had not been in the school quite a year. ‘ Well, what is it, 
Daniel? ”’ 

“Can you give me a lettoh-bog? ”’ 

“ A what?” 

“ Lettoh-bog.’”’ The teacher guessed that what Daniel 
wanted was an enevelope, or “letter-bag,’”’ and he was 
accordingly made happy. 

That the native children are not slow to make apt com- 
parisons or draw logical inferences has been shown on many 
occasions. Some school boys who suspected one of their 
number of informing the teacher of their pranks, and 
desired to accuse him of being a tale-bearer, certainly put it 
rather neatly when they said to him, “You are a telegram.”’ 

Another pupil who had a book from which a portion of 
a leaf had been torn, said to his teacher, “ Please, ma’am, I 
cannot get my lesson. It is broken off.” 


Before superintendent and illustrious visitor. 

Teacher (sweetly) And now who can tell me a story about 
4+ 5? 

Frank’s hand was highest, his face brightest. Who could ex- 
pect aught but perfection from one looking so wise? 

Frank (confidently.) If there were four blackbirds on a tree, 
and five of them flew away how many would there be all together? 














Words by M. HELEN BECKWITH [illustrations by FLORENCE D. WARNER 


i. 


In the old maple tree was a tiny brown nest 
That was made of hair and hay, 

A dear mother bird would spread her soft wings, 
And sit there day after day. 


II. 


There were four pretty eggs in the wee little nest, 
That was rocked by the breezes gay, 

And the dear mother bird kept the eggs snug and warm, 
As under her wings they lay. 





If]. 


By and by in the nest there were 
four baby birds, 

Peeping up at the bright blue sky, 
And full of love and joy was the 
mother bird’s heart, 

As she sang them a sweet lullaby. 





“* As under her wings they lay” 





IV. 


"Twas a fair summer day when the father bird said, 
“«’Tis time you should learn to fly.” 

And so now in the cosy brown nest if you look, 
No little birds will you spy. 


Ve 
But out in the garden they are flying about, 
And into my window they peep, 
Singing, “ Dear little girl, the daylight has come, 
Why don’t you awake from your sleep?”’ 





“ *Tis time you should learn to fly” 








— 
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Teachers’ Letters 


Dear Editor: 

Fancy the twanging music produced by from twenty to forty 
children, snapping pins, inserted part way into the back cracks of 
their desks. At first I thought it was produced upon tightly 
strung rubber bands, but no, the pleasure to be derived from 
those instruments had passed two months ago. Of course this 
was something new. Why not call it music? It strongly re- 
called to me that of the Dahomey Village at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. And so Iwas amused and rather interested and sent for 
one of the other teachers to come and hear the ‘‘ music.” When 
this before-school-half-hour closed, and it was nearly time for 
the second gong, the first word instantly silenced the noise, and 
when, during school hours, an occasional wayward spirit tried 
the effect of disobeying orders and tuning up in school hours, 
there was not the slightest hesitation or ill-feeling caused by con- 
signing those pins to the waste basket. Before school in the 
afternoon, the concert began with renewed vigor. One boy 
asked to change his seat, temporarily, to one with a better 
crack. Then the principal was in our room, attending to 
something which would probably detain her for ten minutes. I 
feared her nerves might be suffering as mine were beginning to. 
She said, ‘*No. You areright. The pleasure in this novelty will 
wear off much sooner by being allowed full sway now. The chil- 
dren are orderly, in their seats, and not whispering without 
special permission.” 

I wonder if any grade above the first is capable of discovering 
so many novelties totry. I wonder, too, if this plan of dealing 
with them is not best for ultimate school-quiet, as well as for the 
children’s pleasure. Perhaps the publishing of this thought, 
though not necessarily the words, might help to save to the chil- 
dren a very vivid pleasure, and soonest produce the desirable 


quiet, which is difficult to obtain after an added value is placed. 


upon an annoyance by its peremptory prohibition. I feel 
strongly on the subject since my sympathies were aroused by 
some boys who were finding full expression of themselves one 
day in squack-whistles. It seemed cruel to inhibit so complete 
and satisfying an expression which would have been outgrown 
naturally in two days. I have been especially thankful for my 
principal since I saw the course pursued by the other. 
Yours truly, 


HELEN F. STapLes 
Winona, Minn. 


About Normal Schools 
Dear Editor : . 

I don’t like normal schools! And I’m ¢.0t sure but that isa 
sign l’ve fallen far from grace. I am sure that I ought to be 
more than a mediocre teacher if I am to continue teaching in 
peace of mind and with a better-filled purse. I’m near a normal 
school town and I hear many, many lectures by s ecialists, 
experts, theorists, etc. I am kept painfully conscious of my 
shortcomings in spite of the fact that I seem to be considered ‘‘a 
good teacher.” I know that I have certain qualifications that 
keep me from making a complete failure, in spite of my lack of 
normal training. ButI must either grow better, contented to 
remain as I am, withdraw from the work. or fit myself for some- 
thing better in the same line. If I could only have more sym- 
pathy with the extreme views of normal schools or see convincing 
results obtaiued by their pupils, I would take a year’s course 
there. Nut to fit for model-school work, where work with the 
children is done largely before spectators—for I could not endure 
that for myself nor would I subject children to ‘such an artificial 
atmosphere. I have eight years’ teaching erperience. I read, I 
hear, what is new in educational matters. My own thought is 
that I need a higher academic education; but my fear is that a 
normal course might beget in me what it has in others—complete 
confidence in normal methods as gospel, and over-confidence in 
self. INQUIRER 


The Beauty of the World 


“ One day in early spring a man was walking along the 
side of a mountain in Skye (Scotland) when he came to a hut 
in which lived a man he had known a number of years. He 
saw the old man with his head bowed and his bonnet in his 
hand. He came up and said to him after a bit: 


“«]T did not speak to you, Sandy, because I thought you : 


might be at your prayers.’ 

“¢ «Well, not exactly that,’ said the old man; ‘but I tell 
you what I was doing. Every morning for forty years I 
have taken off my bonnet here to the beauty of the world !’” 


[Tell this little incident to the children, in just the right way.— THE 
EDITvR. } 


Study nature, not books. 
Be not afraid to say, ‘I do not know.” 


— Agassiz 
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Houses in the Air 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 






HE little Browns were making their 
every-day visit to the new house, and 
Uncle Carrol was with them. He 
was apt to be with the little Browns. 

*It’s the beautifulest, Jdeautifulest house 

ever was !”’ cried Polly Brown fervently. 

“There isn’t any other such house in this—world!”’ 
echoed Molly Brown. And then, of course, the little Brown 
twins said so, too. 

Uncle Carro] laughed, but he shook his head slowly. 
“It’s a nice house, but there are other nice houses, I ex- 
pect — indeed, I saw one this very morning, when I was 
taking my health-walk. It was just about as nearly done as 
this house, and the owner was out in front of it, singing its 
praises at the top of his voice. How he did sing! I-° 
stopped a minute to listen. It was something like this he 
sang : 

“ Look-at-it! look-at-it! Isn't it the pr-rrrrrr-ettiest-one- 
in-the-world ? 

“Oh, it was a bird —just a little bird! ’’ Polly cried. 

“Yes, just a little cedar-bird, and his beautiful new house 
was in an apple-tree. I don’t much wonder that he sang its 
praises. It was a strictly first-class house, roomy and soft, 
and commanding such a fine view, 
through the leaves! I told him as much, 
hoping to please him.” 

The little Browns all laughed. They 
circled round Uncle Carrol, scenting a 
story. , 

*« Tell us a story, please, Uncle Carrol 
— a talk-story, you know,” they pleaded. 
Uncle Carrol’s ‘“ talk-stories” were in 
great favor. ‘ You knew so much more 
at the end of them,” Polly Brown said. 

“Well, then, we'll sit down on the 
new door-steps, and we'll talk about new 
houses.” Uncle Carrol smiled. “ Let 
me see, I'll tell you about some different 
styles of houses that please me very much 
— you keep account on your fingers, Molly.’ 

Molly held up her little brown forefinger, waiting. All 
the little Browns put on their listening faces. 

“First, there is the Woodpecker House. Does anybody 
know what kind of a house that is — Queen Anne or 
Colonial or what?” 

“Tt’s in a tree,” laughed Molly. ‘“ They dig it with their 
bills.”’ 

“Yes,” said Uncle Carrol, “it’s the only kind of house- 
building I ever heard of 
where the bills came in the 
beginning instead of the 
end. They choose a de- 
cayed branch always, be- 
cause the wood is softer 
and easier to bore. For 
a little way they ‘ dig,’ as 
Molly says, right straight 
ahead into the tree That 
makes the front hall, with 
round, smooth walls, and 
just exactly big enough and not a bit of wasted room. 
Then they turn downwards and make the living-room — 
no, the nursery, where the babies are born and grow up. 
Everything is as neat and nice as a new pin.” 

Uncle Carrol swung about and looked at the Brown twins 
with a twinkle in his eye. “What should you think of 
Mamma Brown coming over here to help build your new 
house?” he asked. 

“* Mamma — why!” 

“Yes, ‘why’—not? The Woodpecker mother helps 
always. She and the little Woodpecker father do it, turn 





The woodpecker house. 





Oriole’s nest. 
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and turn about — there isn’t room for but one at a time! 
Supposing it’s the little mother who begins ; she works away 
for a quarter of an hour, we’ll say, boring and carrying out 
the shavings, and then she takes a recess. She goes outside 
to a shady bough near by and calls the little father to come 
and take his turn. 

“«Time’s up! time’s up! Better hurry — hurry — hurry,’ 
she calls. But first the little 
feathered fellow stops a min- 
ute to make love to his little 
feathered wife, and they sit 
there talking and petting each 
other, on the shady bough. 
Then he takes his turn at 
making the new house. So 
all day long they help one 
another — till the house is 
done and they movein. It is 
a safe little house, away in 
there out of sight, but still 
occasionally some _ robber 
snake creeps in through the 
little long front hall. 

“So much for one house. 
Take another finger, Molly.” 
forefinger and stood up the 





Eagle’s nes:. 


Molly doubled down her 
thimble finger. 

“There are two other houses [ admire especially. One is 
the humming-bird’s and the other the Baltimore oriole’s. 
The first is the very rarest.of them all, and the other is the 
mast expensive to build. They are both very beautiful 
houses. 

‘It is a fine thing to discover a humming-bird’s nest, but 
very few eyes are bright enough to do it. I never found 
but one, and I was as 
proud as a boy in brass 
buttons! It was a tiny 
house, for all the world 
like a little wart on the 
branch. The little lady 
humming-bird did @// the 
building as far as I could 
see! She would hunt up 
a bit of soft wool some- 
where, and come floating 
back with it — going 
round and round the tree a few times, as much as to say, 
‘Who said anything about building a house?’ The sly slip 
of abird! And then suddenly into the wee new house she 
flew. Humming-birds never seem to alight, you know. 
Whoever saw a humming-bird sit down? 

“ The fine little oriole houses are wonderfully beautiful, 
and delicately made. The front doors are ‘ overcast’ round 
neatly with horse-hair and the trim little walls are sewed 
through and through with it, too. It is a rain-proof, snug 
little dwelling, I can tell you ! 
No fear of the baby orioles 
getting their feathers damp 
and having croup.! It is a 
safe house, too — hanging 
away, way up in the tallest 
elm-tree. 

“Two more fingers, Molly.” 

And up came Molly’s little 
finger, like an unsteady baby 
just learning to stand. 

“ Nut-hatches, next,” pro- 
claimed Uncle Carrol, “ and 
chickadees. They’re ‘all of a piece.’ They’re cousins to 
the woodpecker family, you know. We'll count them one, 
because Molly’s fingers have given out. 

“They are rather lazy little creatures, I’m afraid, for, in- 
stead of hustling about and building new houses of their 
own, what do they do but move into their cousins’ deserted 
houses? The next season when the thrifty little wood- 
pecker couples are hunting up new house-lots, the chickadees 





Barn-swallow’s nests. 
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and nut-hatches hunt up “e7r last year’s houses and move in ! 
No working and flurrying at all! ‘here is the comfortable 
little house, ready-made. But they refurnish it —Oh, dear 
me, yes, each family has a taste of its own, and the house in 
the heart of the old rotten limb has to be cleaned thor- 
oughly and furnished according to the new tenant's ideas of 
house-furnishing. The chickadees prefer soft silken carpets 
that it is more than likely the caterpillars weave for them. 
Perhaps I do the little fellows injustice to call them lazy, for, 
really, their bills are not hard and pointed enough to drill 
their own little front halls, like the woodpeckers. 

“ But that’s Molly’s last finger.” 

“ Oh, Uncle Carrol!” 4 

The little Browns uttered a chorus of dismay. 

“And besides it’s supper-time. Some future day I'll 
introduce you to the 
other beautiful little 
houses that ‘the 
woods are full of.’ 
Bless me, there’s the 
great eagle’s nest in 
a very select neigh- 
borhood in the tip- 
top of an old dead 
pine. And the barn- 
swallows’ houses in 
blocks, under the 
eaves. And the bank- 
swallows’ caves in the 
sand-bank, beside the road —for they are the little ‘Cave 
Dwellers ’of to-day. And, dear me, I haven’t told about the 








House-wren’s nest. 


- pewees’ ani the grossbeaks’ and the phcebe-birds’ houses, 


and all the rest! They are all built by skilful little carpen- 
ters and designed in pretty fashions of their own.” 

“ Yes, but, Uncle Carrol,” mischievous Polly said, as they 
all got up together; “there’s the bird-house on top of our 
flag-pole, with the be-au-ti-ful little piazzas and windows and 
chimneys — you've left that one out! ”’ 


Birds in Spring 
What a sudden rustle 
Fills the air ! 
All the birds are in a bustle 
Everywhere. 


Listen ! 


Such a ceaseless croon and twitter 
Overhead ! 

Such a flash of wings that glitter 
Wide outspread ! 


Far away I hear a drumming— 
Tap, tap, tap, 

Can the woodpecker be coming 
After sap ? 


What does all this baste and hurry 
Mean, I pray,— 

All this out-door flush and flurry 
Seen to-day ? 


This presaging stir and humming, 
Thrill and call? 

It means that spring is coming. 
That is all !— Se/. 


Mean? 


My Oriole 


Hush! ‘Tis he! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
Twitches the packthread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his houskeeping, 
T witches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing one who laid it in his way.—Sel. 
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Popular Airs in the School-Room 


BERTHA E, BusH 


NCE upon a time, in a certain 
O town, the primary teacher went 
- to a convention of musicians 

rN and straightway, with joyful en- 
thusiasm, resolved to cultivate 
the musical taste of her little 
upils. 

She purchased half a dozen books of kindergarten songs, 
the standard things, as well as she could find out, and de- 
cidedly expensive. She devoted much time and strength 
to teaching the songs and she was proud of the result for 
her little children sang very sweetly. 

“ Now,” she said, when she thought a sufficient effort had 
been made to bring them to the highest pitch of musical 
taste attainable by first primary Pupils, — ** Now you may 
choose what we shall sing to-day.”’ 

Fifty little hands sprang up on the instant. The teacher 
watched the result with great interest. Would they choose 
Mendelssohn or Schumann, one of Emilie Poulsson’s finger 
plays, or a kindergarten action song. 

Alas ! it was no one of these. Fifty little voices with one 
accord, declared for “ Little Robin Redbreast.” 

The teacher smiled at the choice but thought, “ It will be 
different to-morrow.” . 

But it wasn’t. ay after day the choice remained the 
same. As one grade after another was promoted, the 
preference was handed down until she began to expect as a 
regular thing that her very newest babies, two weeks or less 
in school, should raise their hands and ask to sing “ Ittle 
Wobin.” 

What was the song? A bit of doggerel picked up in 
some funny paper and fitted by the teacher to the tune of 
“After the Ball.” Here it is, with apologies to Zife or 
Judge or whichever paper it was that printed it first. 


Little Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a tree, 

Singing “ Here are cherries 
They are nice for me.” 

“* Stop,” said little Tommy, 

“ Don’t you think I know? 

Those are papa’s cherries 
And you'd better go.’ 





** Did your papa make them?” 
Sang the robin red. 

“No,” said little Tommy, 
Hanging down his head. 

“ Come back, little robin, 
You may have a few, 

There’s enough for Tommy, 

And for Robin, too.” 


Why did they always choose this in preference to others 
so much prettier and more suitable in every way? And by 
the same token, why is one tune whistled on every street 
corner and hummed in every workshop while half a hundred 
better songs make no impression on the popular mind? 
The teacher does not know, but she recognizes without 
understanding, that her little people are merely exemplifying 
a curious fact that is found the world over. 

“Well,” said she, “if popular airs are what the children 
want, I can supply the demand very easily,” and she quick- 
ened her ears to hear what was whistled on the streets and 
set her wits to work to invent fitting words for the melodies. 

All the world just then was humming that most excrucia- 
ting of songs, “ There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.” 

“ It’s dreadful,” thought the teacher. “I must put some 
new words to that, if only for the children’s sakes.”” So she 
taught them this to be sung to the chorus,— 

When you hear those bells go clink, clink, clink, 
Hang your stockings up as quick as a wink, 
For Santa Claus is coming and what do you think 
The children’s stockings will be all filled to-night 
My baby, 
When you hear, etc. 


The next song that caught the popular fancy among the 
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school children was written when the earliest spring flowers 
were brought in and went to the tune of “ Little Buttercup ”’ 
in “ Pinafore.” 


I’m called Little Buttercup, 
Dear Little Buttercup. 

All of the children know why. 
They laugh and they chatter 
And make a great clatter 

On seeing my bright yellow eye. 


I come in the spring-time 

The first of the spring-time. 

{ come when the grass still is brown; 
To gather my posies, 

Like wee yellow roses, 

The children all run up and down, 
Fer I’m called Little Buttercup, 
Dear Little Buttercup, 

All of the children know why, 
They laugh and they chatter 

And make a great clatter 

On seeing my bright yellow eye. 


Again a new good-night song was required for the close 
of school. Everywhere the air was vocal with “ Break the 
News to Mother,” and the chorus of it fitted to these words 
seemed very beautiful to this particular first grade. 


The happy day is over 

We've worked and played together, 

We put away our b»oks and slates 
For we are going home. 

Good-night to slate and reader, 

Good-night to our dear teacher, 

Good-night to every bey and girl 
The evening time is come. 


This is the variant of it to the chorus of the Sunday 
school song, “ Bring Them In.” 


Now good-night, 
Now good-night, 
Now good-night till morning light. 
Pleasant dreams, 
Happy dreams, 
Glad awaking in the morning. 


The kindergarten song books are diligently used and the 
children are learning to love the songs with increasing fer- 
vor, but nothing takes the place of the popular melodies 
which “big brother can whistle.” What will be the next 
tune to be adapted? Nobody in the world knows, but the 
psychologist who could analyze the elements of popularity 
and explain them to the public and the composers would 
surely make his fortune. Meanwhile the teacher listens and 
goes on adapting. 


Who to-day 
Cares a fig for any other 
Thought save this? The earth, great mother, 
Has turned kind, has banished gloom and dole; 
Music, that audient outlet for the soul, 
Comes in, and grief goes out, and Life is whole. 
— Richard Burton 
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(For general suggestions, lists of material, etc., see September article. Strengthen one line of each pair. Cut heavy lines. 
Crease remaining straight ones. 

Glue up as seen in Fig. 89, with laps outside. It will 
Octagonal Oblique Tray enrich this model to bind edges and angles, as in Model 38. 


MODEL 44 


Figs. 89-91. 

Material, 120 lb. cover. 

After drawing the two circles in Fig. go inscribe the 
octagon in the inner one. The method is given in Fig. goa. 
Primary children find nothing formidable about this octagon 
if it is explained at the blackboard, step by step, as they do 
their work. 

The octagon completed, lay the ruler connecting a pair 
of its opposite angles and crossing the outer circumference 
on opposite sides. Mark these two intersections. 

In a similar way, mark a point on the outer circumference 
opposite each angle of the octagon. 


Radii: 
inner ciree circle, / %! 
Outer circle cire e, 2%.” 


Pig. 89. 


Method for Drawing the Octagon ‘ Fig. 90- 

















Draw a circle, radius, say 13’. Lay ruler across center and mark 
points a and b. : ‘ . 
Spread dividers a distance somewhat longer than the radius. Use The base is constructed = = Fig. gt. Of Cousss the 
points a and 6 as centers and draw the arcs giving ia entire drawing completes a circle. Enough 1S shown in the 
Lay ruler from c to the center, crossing circle. Mark d and «. figure for our purpose. 


Tne method is similar to that followed in the piece pre 


G ceding, but the measurements differ. The V-shaped open- 
ings at the outer circumference are here }” across instead 
6 of }”. 
In cutting this figure out, the V shapes are removed, 
being too small to use for laps. In their stead, pieces a 
b 


Pig. 90¢ 


Spread dividers somewhat more than half the distance d-e. With 6 
and ¢ as centers, draw the arcs givirg /- 

Lay ruler from / to center. Mark point g. 

Draw the line e-g. It is one side of an octagon. The other seven , 
may be spaced off by spreading the dividers e-g and stepping similar F. 4g. 9. 
lengths off around the circumference. The sides may then be drawn. 






loner circle, 2” 
Outer circle, 2%” 









We have now eight points on the outer circumference. little wider are to be first folded down the middle and then 
To right and left of each place other points }/ away. This glued in place, inside this base piece, when it is being glued 
will make the latter }” — up. 

Connect these peire of points with the respective angle The base is now to be glued to the upper member, as in 
of the octagon. Fig. 85. —Fouch the-giue sparingly to the bottom of the 
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upper member, at the edges only. Press the pieces in MoDEL 46 
place and hold till dry. Pencil Vase 
MODEL 45 Figs. 94-96. 
Match Pocket ~ Material, 120 lb. cover. 


. In Fig. 95, draw the main rectangle, 4'' x 9". Divide it 
Figs. 92 and 93. 


Material: ‘This model can be made in 120 lb. cover, but 
is mor2 effective in heavy wrapping covered with leatherette. 

In Fig. 93, first draw a rectangle 3” x 4§”. Divide it 
into rectangles 2}"', 1, and 14” respectively. 














into six 1}! rectangles. At upper end of each draw a semi- 
circle. At lower enda lap. At the right add the 3” lap. 

Cut on heavy lines, crease light ones. 

Extend the upper edge of the 1” rectangle 1” toward the Glue in a hexagonal form, with the lap inside. Bend 
left. One and one-fourth inches above draw a line parallel, semicircles outward. 

and 13'’ long. Connect the outer ends of 
these lines. 

On the slant line so produced, place a dot 
13” from its lower end. Connect this dot 4 
with the right end of the 1,” line. 

To this wing add the two laps shown. They 
may be drawn freehand, about 4” wide. 

Draw a corresponding wing, with its laps, on s 
the opposite side of the figure. %, 

Mark off the slanted top of the rectangle. * i se “a 

Cut heavy lines, crease remaining light ones. 

Glue up, as in Fig. 92, with laps inside. 

To face the model with leatherette, first edge 
all edges and angles, innerand outer. For this 
purpose cut strips of leatherette }'’ wide and 
strip the back off to make the stuff thinner. 
For the facing, cut shapes of leatherette cor- 
responding to the various faces, but slightly 2 oo 
smaller, and glue them on. In this gluing be Fig. 95. 
careful to make the edges stick closely. 

The model is very rich in appearance if this leatherette Draw Fig. 96, the circles first, then the hexagon within 
the inner one. Opposite the angles of the hexagon, place 


sa dots on the outer circumference. 
ae ili 
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Radij: Z 
Inner circle, 1%. 
Outer circle, 2%” 
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Fig. 93. 
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facing be made to cover every part including the back and Fig. 96. 
inside. 


With the ticket punch, or a larger one, if at hand, cut the To right and left of each of these dots place others 3" 
hole for hanging, away. We now have eighteen dots, in sets of three, 


a 
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Connect them all with the respective angles of the hexagon. 
Draw lines, parallel with sides of hexagon, completing the 

quadrangles. Carefully strengthen the lines to be cut. 

Cut on heavy lines, crease the 
remaining straight ones. 

Glue up with laps inside. 

In uniting the two parts of the 
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about the piece to be covered. The leatherette is then cut 
}” inside this line. The back may be faced similarly in 
manila instead of leatherette. 

Fig. 99 is simple enough for the children to draw. It is 
cut, creased and glued with laps inside. It is then edged 
and faced with leatherette (except on the back). 

In gluing this box to the back piece, apply glue to the 



































model, the upright member is back of the box, around the edges only. Press the two 
pushed inside the base s 
piece until it strikes | <——— 6 oo > 
bottom. Test them |f 2° %* a 3 the” 4” Ye" 3 
and see if they fit 
properly. If so, ap- 
‘ ply glue to the sixlaps 
at the lower end of ~ 
the upright member. 
These laps are, of 
course, bent inward 
toward the center. * : 
The glue is applied to © Fig. 99. 
their outer, or lower, 
faces. ; a ak 








Push the two pieces 
together. Place a book across 
the top, as a weight, while the glue 
dries. 

The six vertical edges, con- 
tinuous in both members, should 
now be edged, as seen in Fig. 94. 





MODEL 47 
Pendant Match Safe 

Figs. 97-99. 

Material, heavy wrapping faced with leatherette. 

The teacher should cut Fig. 98 out of tough cardboard. 
The children may be allowed to trace around the edges of 
the pattern so prepared. The dotted lines need not be 
drawn. 
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Fig. 98. 


This drawing is too difficult for primary children. The teacher should 
cut this figure out in tough cardboard. The children may then trace 
around it for their own models. 

After cutting, this Fig. 98 should be edged and faced with 
leatherette, The facing piece may be shaped by tracing 


pieces together and hold tilldry. Thesandpaper (preferably 
the finest number) is now to be cut and glued in position. An 
old pair of scissors should be reserved for cutting sandpaper. 

The upper hole is made with a punch, the lower with 4 
smaller punch or a brad-awl. See Fig. 97. 


Tih the’ Claldves 


about the way the children in England keep May Day. 
The English winter is much less severe than ours, and the 
grass keeps its green all through the year. Spring opens 
early and by May Day there are plenty of blossoms. On the 
last day of April the children gather bright buttercups, Eng- 
lish daisies, bluebells, “ Robin Hoods” and primroses and 
bring them home to make Maypoles in the evening. 


The Maypole 

This is a stick from three to five feet long, with a bunch 
of ribbons and green leaves tied on its end. About seven of 
eight o’clock the next morning these children begin to go 
about the streets holding these sticks in front of them. 
They go in groups of three or four, boys in one group, girls 
in another. They sing before the houses where they think 
they will get money, and everybody comes out to hear them. 
They do not forget to sing before the cottages which are 
their own homes for their mothers to hear them. Some- 
times they go to neighboring villages “ maypoling.” This is 
the song they oftenest sing. Let your little children sing 
it, and feel a sisterhood with the little English peasant 


children : 
(By permission of Youth's Companion) 


Dte 2. 









Garland day’s the first of May, 





April’s gone and May is come, 





SZ a 4 i 





Please marm,please marm, What be ye goin’ 


on © 





Lo give us to see my nice fine garland? 


Here’s our maypole fresh and gay, 
Please to remember the first of May— 
Please, marm, please, marm, 

What be ye goin’ to give us 

To see my nice fine garland? 





= 
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A New Version of an Old Story 
May 


S. E. BRassILL Director of Nature Study Cambridge Mass. 


March and April go your way! 
You have had your fitful day. 
— Nora Perry. 


To dance of leaf and song-birds’ chime 
Set all the prose of life to rhyme, 
Ring in the May. 
—M.E. B. 
Oh, sing! the swallows are in tune, 
Forget the rain of yesterday; 
A few more suns will bring us June, 
And this, ’tis Chaucer’s month, — ’tis May. 
— 7. W. Parsons. 


If the days did not come and go so swiftly, there might 
be time to “» the work we plan, to finish the things we be- 
gin. Thi, much we can do, however, we can bring the 
spirit of the springtime into our teaching so that whether 
much or little is done it shall bé right in kind. 

Our weather chart for this month should show a great 
deal of blue sky and sunshine, perhaps a few light frosts 
whitening the green that 
indicates grass on the 
ground, and touches of 
color to indicate the 
flowers found and the 
day on which they were 
brought. We might 
perch a bluebird on the 
upper left hand corner 
of the chart, and diag- 
onally opposite put an 
old fence post with a 
nest in it, or bud twigs 
of lilac and elm first, 
giving place before the 
close of the month to 
flower-clusters and wide- 
spread leaves ; or for the 
month that begins with 
May-day and ends with 
Memorial day, a shower 
of wild flowers at the 
left and wreathed flowers 
on which a_ butterfly 
rests, at the right. Other 
devices will readily sug- 
gest themselves. Oftenin reading we come upon a line or 
couplet that holds a hint of something appropriate, these 
for instance : — 


In the aisles of the orchard, fair blossoms are drifting, 
The white petals drop one by one, 

And the tulip’s pale stalk from the garden is lifting 
A goblet of gems to the sun. 


Now dandelions in the short, new grass 
Throtgh all their rapid stages daily pass. 


Pale arbutus, fairy wind-flowers, 
Innocents in smiling flocks; 
Coclest ferns within the hollows, 

Columbines among the rocks. 


Birds are noisy, — bees are humming 
All because the May’s a-coming. 


Old fires of the educational papers, May numbers of the 
magazin-s and children’s papers, and calendars or Easter 
cards are worth examining. A note-book or scrap book 
once started, will grow to be a store-house*of such material. 
If black-boaid room is limited, a sheet of roughest brown 
wrapping paper is a good substitute. The surplus will find 
its place on the bulletin we may be keeping. 


Memory Gems 


There are any number of memory gems for this month. 





Cat bird on nest 
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With Lucy Larcom and Celia Thaxter and Lowell to choose 
from there is no need to spend our time and the children’s 
over rhymes about cuckoos, and larks that soar, and mem- 
bers of the crow tribe that sing. Little white lily doesn’t 
hold up her cup to be filled with rain and the bluebird 
doesn’t sing a very merry note. Something that is simple 
and descriptive, not too analytic, true as far as it goes, and 
written by one who knows out-door life on this side of the 
water is needed. 

Just what gem we shall teach and what decoration we 
shall use on our calendar will depend somewhat on whether 
we mean to spend most of our time in studying seeds or 
birds or flowers. 
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Seeds 


In the first lessons on seeds, the children were searching 
for the one essential thing in them, the germ. When the 
planted seeds begin to grow, the parts found in the seed 
change their appearance so rapidly as to lose their identity 
in a short time. We may give definiteness to the direction 
“watch ” by telling the children to try to see what happens 
to each part of the planted seed. Did it stay in the ground 
or come up? What becomes of the coats! How do the 
seed leaves get out? Do they always come out? Do they 
go.on to grow or do they fall off? What lifts the plumule up 
beyond the seed leaves? 
What shape are the first 
leaves as they open? 
Are the next leaves the 
same shape? What is 
the stem trying to do — 
branch, trail, twine, push 
straight. up? Are there 
any new parts coming? 
Does every seed do just 
as every other seed does? 

With a well chosen 
variety of seeds —a few 
of each kind only planted 
—a great many surprises 
are in store. Bean and 
pea and peanut; squash, 
sunflower and _ apple 
seeds ; acorn, horsechest- 
nut and _— portulacca; 
morning glory, onion, 
maple key —the more 
miscellaneous the list the 
greater the chance for 
contrasts and surprises. 
It is not necessary to 
over systematize this primary work. A primary teacher 
must be content to do a great deal of work for someone 
else to gather up and use. If some seeds we wish for are 
not now to be had, a collection for next year may be begun 
— it will be as it should be, a collection with a purpose. 
If it is at all possible,a few hardy seeds should be started 
out of doors — ones that will thrive during the long vaca- 
tion, that will not be a serious loss if accident overtakes 
them, or the few that mature early enough to be enjoyed 
before school closes are worth trying. This, however, is 
one of the things to be attempted only when one has passed 
the experimental stage of the work. In crowded situations 
a window box is the substitute for this out-door garden. A 
few sods of woodland meadow, roadside or pasture turf 
dug up with plenty of soil and reset in flower-pots may be 
left to develop as they will and add variety to the work. 
A package of “wild garden seed’ from a seedsman will 
help the children toward a realization of the numberless 
kinds of seeds and their variations in shape, size, color and 
possibilities. As our seeds grow, we can look from the 
calendar to the window box and see if there is any connec- 
tion between weather and rate of growth. The catalogues 
from various seed houses — to be had for the asking — give 
simple, practical directions for planting and growing seeds 
very helpful to an amateur. These catalogues will serve 
other purposes later. 


(From Bird Lore 
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Birds 


Now the birds. ‘They are nearly all here for the season. 
Thompson's Nature Calendar will give us the order of their 
coming. Little children cannot be expected to know them 
all, but a few chosen because they are found easily in any 
neighborhood, or happen to be found in our own neighbor- 
hood, or are often mentioned in song or story, may be 
chosen for study. Even in primary grades, perhaps there 
more than anywhere else, the study should be of the living 
bird and out of doors. Helping the children toward recog- 
nition of birds seen, solving their problems, developing a 
vocabulary, belong to the school-room, the rest belongs out- 
side. Do you know Olive Thorne Miller’s “ First Book of 
Birds,” and Mabel Osgood Wright’s “ Citizen Bird’”’ and 
the Cornell University Bulletin which tells how birds may be 
attracted about homes and school buildings? This is the 
sort of bird work for children and will undermine, sooner 
than anything else, any lingering instincts of cruelty. A few 
lessons given from last year’s empty nests, robin, oriole, 
song sparrow or vireo, will teach. the children what each bird 
chooses. Then, providing this material, the child who dis- 
covers a nest in process of building becomes the guardian 
of that nest. The feeling that birds’ nests are nobody’s 
soon changes to the other feeling that. this nest is to be left 
alone, or 

Our list of birds might be written in colored crayon as 
flower lists are written. Or colored pictures, the Perry 
Pictures, for instance, may be put up around the room as 
needed. Three to seven birds known as the result of the 
first season’s study would be good work. The number 
would depend on the opportunities of the children. ‘This 
much of accuracy, however, should be expected, that they 
know a robin and not a robin, that they be able to say, “I 
don’t know that bird, but it isn’t an oriole.”’ 





Flowers 


Perhaps the interest of the month centers in flowers. If 
so, may we settle upon a few don’ts at the outset? Don’t 
teach flowers as machines only. The adaptations that we 
think we see are wonderful, but beyond and above all adap- 
tation is the flower itself. Let the children enjoy it. Don’t 
encourage the morbid trick of analyzing a delight. Let 
the children live in as close contact as possible with the 
May air and sunshine, color and music and fragrance. 


Don’t be tempted into that kind of teacking which makes a. 


child too conscious of the process of learning. The satis- 
faction of knowing is quite a different thing. What shall 
we do then? Lead up to our flower study from the earlier 
study of buds in a sort of House that Jack built fashion, 
thus getting review and correlation and apperception and 
all the other desirable things in a thoroughly childlike way ; 
and lead through this year’s flower study to a much broader 
interest and a very little deeper knowledge until violet and 
buttercup grow to mean the whole plant throughout its 
cycle. 

Out of doors, twigs similar to those whose development 
we hastened in the school-room last month, are opening. 
They will give us our earliest flowers. Alder and willow and 
red maple come with hepatica and symplocarpus, otherwise 
skunk cabbage. Thompson’s Calendar has both flower and 
bird lists, and will help us in determining what flowers are to be 
looked for and in what order. Mrs. Dana’s “ How to Know 
the Wild Flowers” is an excellent help in recognizing 
strangers. ‘The receptacles used for twigs will serve for 
flowers. Perhaps as we grow more-intimate with them and 
their habits we shall feel the need of other vessels of varied 
shapes in which to place them effectively. Can we teach 
the children from the first to protect the flowers, to gather 
only small quantities and to do that carefully? 

Names of flowers and where they grow are to be taught. 
Then something of how they grow, but not by tearing them 
to pieces. If arbutus and marsh-marigold are gathered 
early while yet in bud they may be watched unfolding. The 
enlarging of the bud and the first sign of color may be 
noted, the first glimpse into the cup of the flower, the time 
one flower lasts, the first part to fall away, the part which 
remains longest, the ripening of the seed pod and its open- 
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ing may all be noted. The supply of specimens may need 
to be renewed from out of doors in order to trace the last 
steps. Little by little, as the search out of doors goes on 
the searchers will come to know “ by the leaves, where the 
violets have been,” and to associate the name with the whole 
plant. 

Plant Study 


This is the time to take up a few plants, root and all, and 
set them out in the school-yard or in boxes in the rooms to 
be studied, root and stem and branch. They may be com- 
pared part for part with the growing seedlings and the de- 
veloping twigs to bring out the many points of resemblance 
and the wide application of such terms as have been neces- 
sary. After stamens are seen in a tulip, a late willow catkin 
may be re-examined and stamens found there. When pollen 
is known the question may be raised as to what the’ powder 
in the alder catkins was. Elm and red maple may be com- 
pared with other flowers. 

One does not need to say anything about i!nperfect or 
incomplete flowers. The task is only to'tecoghize parts 
already known, thereby extending the idea of a flower. We 
may keep a flower list, or arrange a procession of flowers as 
a border extending across the top of the blackboard. We 
may put pictures of flowers on our bulletin to be searched 
for out of doors. We may read bits descriptive of flowers to 
see if they fit—often we take such things on faith and are 
quite surprised to discover that violets are not blue and that 
flowers may be known with the eyes shut, by their fragrance 
alone. 

If there is very little formal teaching in all this it is 
because so very much of impression is needed for a very 
little expression, and so much gathering of facts to a little 
grouping of those facts. ‘The expression and the grouping 
have their place, but it is a better test of one’s nature work 
to see a child lingering over a new contribution to the 
school collection than to read on that child’s paper, “ I have 
a flower. ‘The flower is red.” : 

With all this, there is place if there is time, to notice the 
sunrises and sunsets, the noon shadows in the school-room, 
the stars in the evening sky.” 


Insects 


Then there are the insects, and in the ponds the tadpoles 
dear to the children. If these find their way into the school- 
room is there need of the caution that their comfort be 
considered? Pollywogs don’t like to be boiled in the sun- 
shine. A direction of application is, keep in mind the con- 
ditions under which the specimen was found and duplicate 
them so far as can be done. 

If we give to each of these interests a separate name, the 
task will be hopeless. If we think of them as parts of one 
story we may catch the knack of helping the children to 
read the story by telling them the hard words they come to. 


“For us are coming fast and soon 
The delicate witcheries of June.” 


How They Grow 


How do the grasses grow? 
Just a bit a day, 
Looking upward all the while, 
On their cheerful way, 
That’s the way the green grass grows 
All in cozy, thick-set rows. 


How do the birdies grow 
In their tiny nests? 

They stretch out their wings each day, 
Huddled ‘neath the breasts 

Of the mother-birds so kind, 

All their wants so quick to mind. 


How do the children grow? 
Like the birds, grass, flowers, 
Taller, larger, sweeter still, 
Through the days and hours, 
Learning something new each day, 
That will help them on their way.— Sel. 
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The Editor’s Page 


May 


The tree-blossom month—the month of bird arrivals — 
the real spring month, is here! Gather what you will, ad- 
mire what you may, love what you must, but save the choic- 
est of all for the apple blossom. If you are unfortunate 
enough to be city teachers in May, make a determined, a 
successful effort every spring to get far enough into, the 
country to see an apple-tree orchard in bloom! ‘Then stand 
and drink in all you can absorb of its beauty. Be as silent 
before it as before a great picture, for it is one of God’s 
choicest pictures. Have you ever done this? 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 
In the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring, 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 
— William Martin 


May —the Bird Day month! The new special day, and 
we thought we had so many before. The way to find time 
for this special day is to fill each month of the year so 
full of bird interest and. bird-care and bird-love, that there 
will not need to be given extra time in May to “work up” 
an enthusiasm for birds. If the bird is in the heart as 
Burroughs says, it will soon be found in the bush, and be- 
come a part of our life interest.. What an endless subject 
for the culture and training of the imagination is the mys- 
tery of bird-life. This bit of winged happiness! From 
whence? What instincts did God give it to care for itself? 
How shall the manly boy aid it to protect itself? Do not 
let us say too much about economic reasons for bird-pro- 
tection, till the children have learned to love the birds for 
themselves. 


Memorial Day 


The readers of this journal, who are familiar with the 
editor’s oft-expressed ideas concerning the keeping of 
Memorial Day, will not look for any “ exercises” for the 
observance of the day. If any teachers wish to celebrate 
this day of memories, and send the children home excited 
and full of vain glorying revenge under the name of patriotic 
fire, they must look somewhere else for the way to do it. 
Memorial Day is the day for grateful memory, for low words 
of praise of heroic sacrifice, for the reverently-laid flower, 
and for the subdued spirit. 


Send Envelopes 


of same size as your folded manuscript, if unusual in shape ; 
otherwise, if returned, it will be folded to suit ordinary 
sized envelopes. 


To Contributors 


Look a good many times at the manuscript containing the 
titles Mr. and Mrs. applied to anything under the sun except 
human beings, before you drop it into the mail box ; and if 
you persist in sending such manuscript, please see that the 
necessary stamps are enclosed for its return :— the stamps 
will be needed. 


Error.— The opening chapter of Joan of Arc in October PRIMARY 
EDUCATION should have been credited to M. Bardena Jay, in place of 
Helen M. Campbell. 
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Nature Course at Cornell Summer Session 


This course will include three departments : — insect life, 
plant life, and nature study on the farm. ‘These subjects 
will comprise a full course and those who register for it must 
devote their whole time to it. 

The instruction will consist of lectures, laboratory work 
and field excursions. The attendance for this course is 
limited to roo. More than half the number are already 
registered. Tuition free to New York State teachers ; for 
all others $25. For further information address College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. (For information concerning 
the general purpose of Cornell Summer School, and for 
other instruction offered, addres:, Registrar, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y.) 

No teacner will make a mistake who registers in this 
Nature Study Course. One week-of the right kind of lead- 
ership in nature study is worth many times six weeks of the 
booky, in-the-house, conventional kind. Companionship in 
class-room and field with scientific, enthusiastic, generously 
endowed men and women professors who will give the nature 
study instruction at Cornell will throw around the subject a 
largeness and a meaning rarely perceived by the closely 
confined, routine teacher. For this reason, and for the 
incomparable beauty and richness of opportunity of the 
university campus and its surroundings, and because of the 
prominent educational men and women who will focus here 
from every part of the Union, the Nature Study at Cornell is 
peculiarly worth striving for. 


Kipling’s ‘‘ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 


Have you read it? If not, read it, to see what a fiend an 
ordinarily good child may become when he is made to be- 
lieve he is the “black sheep.’’’ Cher1bs would lose their 
wings and turn into “terrors” if constantly “ nagged,” 
doubted, looked down upon, and tortured with bad theology 
as was the boy in this story. 


Bird-Lore 


Do you know this magazine? A bi-monthly. Editor, 
Frank M. Chapman, author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of East- 
ern North America,” and other publications about birds, 
etc. Vol. I., No. 1. is dated February, 1899. Twenty 
cents a copy, one dollar a year. Editor to be addressed at 
Englewood, N. J. 

But these cold facts tell nothing of the spirit of the 
magazine. Those who know anything of Mr. Chapman’s 
writings will expect to find the periodical edited by a 
bird-lover. Its scientific accuracy and its bird knowledge 
seem to fall into the background when one attempts to 
explain why the magazine is delightful. Bird interest is so 
large a part of the editor’s life-thought that it has seemed to 
overflow into this dainty journal for others to absorb. In 
the exquisite illustrations, generously distributed on nearly 
every page, the author-editor’s feeling for birds finds another 
form of artistic expression. Leafy wood tangles that hide 
away birds’ nests have been invaded by the tell-tale camera, 
and Bird-Lore pages give the actual photographs of the 
birds “at home” ; bringing us the feeling that, somehow, we 
have been let into the bird’s family secrets. 

Mr. Chapman wants -to help teachers in their bird study. 
“ A Department for Teachers and Students ” contains serials 
on teaching ornithology, and other helps more closely 
adapted to the limited time and opportunities of public 
school teachers, are in contemplation. It would be well for 
every teacher to make herself familiar with this magazine. 
Why not add it to your club list? Get it into the school 
library, if there is one, or upon the reading table of the 
normal school. 


The editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, 
is open to engagements to lecture before teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional associations, or any organizations interested in educational 
subjects. Address, (name) 

Cornell University, (Sage College,) Ithaca, N. Y. 
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saying, “ cheep, cheep,” over and over, he guided 














QUILLS TO AVOID 


1. Inner wing quill of Bald Eagle; length 10-13 inches; brownish black, more 


or less white at the base. 


2. Outer wing quill of Bald Eagle; length 15-24 inches; black, often whitish 





the blind bird to the cup of seed. 

There Dick waited while Blind Bob ate his 
breakfast. Then with a cheery chirp or two, he 
led his friend to the water-bottle. 

Bennie’s black eyes watched these queer little 
friends eagerly. Ever since poor Bob had be- 
come blind, faithful Dick had taken care of him. 

Bennie always helped to put Blind Bob back 
into his house. 

But this morning his father said, “Wait a 
minute, Bennie. See what Dick will do all by 
himself.” 

What Dick did was this. He called anxiously 
to Bennie several times. Then he put his head 
on one sidé and seemed to be thinking. 

After a minute he called Blind Bob to the 
perch, and slowly shoved him along until the 
blind bird was exactly opposite the door of his 
home. Then he gave a quick, clear chirp. Blind 
Bob leaped and disappeared through the hole. 

Dick gave a little “ cheep-cheep” of content, 
and then finished his breakfast. 





Reverence for the Flag 


One of Admiral Sampson’s married daughters, 
the wife of Lieutenant Roy Smith, lives in Nor- 
wich, and has a small American of her own at the 
public schools. ‘The first time they sang “ The 
Star Spangled Banner” in his room, the patriotic 
youngster rose to his feet, and there he stood 
reverently and resolutely till the song was over. 
That’s the naval rule, to stand uncovered when 
the great national anthem is sung or played. 
With a naval father and grandfather, he followed 
the laws of the service. It was rather an unusual 
proceeding, and his playmates undertook to guy 
the little patriot about it, but he stood his ground 
like ahero. The incident reached the ear$ of the 
local school board, and the order at once went out 
that all scholars of Norwich must stand while the 
national hymn is sung. 





or brownish at the base, the broader web of the five outer quills notched, this notch 


being absent from the remaining quills. 


3. Outer wing quill of Brown Pelican; length 15-17 inches; black, the quill 


or mid-rib, white fur about two-thirds its length. 


4. Inner wing quill of Brown Pelican; length, about 10 inches; blackish 
brown, the outer margins, particularly of the narrower web, frosted with silver- 


gray.—Bird-Lore. 


Dick and Blind Bob 


A. E. A. 
(A true story) 


“ Cheep, cheep, cheep-per-ree!”’ trilled little Dick. 

He was eating his breakfast and only stopped long enough 
to say “Good morning, Bennie!’’ At least that is what 
Bennie says “ cheep-cheep-cheep-per-ree’’ means. 

Bennie is only a little black-eyed boy, and Dick is only a 
little black-eyed bird. But they are the best of friends. 


Dick is one of the big, happy family of birds which. 


Bennie’s father has collected from all parts of the world. 

“Good morning, Dickie-bird,” said little Bennie. ‘‘ How 
is your friend, Blind Bob, this morning?” , 

Dick did not answer. But after looking sharply about 
among the other birds, he hopped to the door of the blind 
sparrow’s home. 

Just outside this round hole, he sat down on a perch and 
chirped loudly and clearly. 

Out came the sparrow. Dick chirped again telling him 
where the perch was. Bob soon reached it, Then Dick 
said in bird-talk, “‘ Follow me,” and by hopping ahead and 


Hop or Walk? 


A little boy said to a bird, “ Now stop 

And tel! me the reason you go with a hop. 

Why don’t you walk or trip so, like men, 

One foot at a time like a duck or a hen?” 

And the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop, 

And laughed as if he never could stop, 

And he said, “ Little boy, there are some birds 
that hop, 

And some birds that walk and some birds that hop. 


“ Ope your eyes, little boy, watch closely and see 
What little birds hop with both feet, just like me ; 
What little birds walk like a duck or a hen; 

And when you know that, you know more than 
some men. 

Every bird that can scratch in the dirt can walk; 

Every bird that can swim in the water can walk ; 

Every bird that has claws to scratch things with 
can walk.— Se/. 


Egrets 


The number of birds killed in 1898 for this purpose 
was 1,538,738. No less than 870 birds have to be killed 
to produce less than two and one-quarter pounds of the 
smaller feathers. 
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Bird-Song 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 








Ya lalo , Sva la lala la. 





ow Lala ta La é fvalalalala 


le, 
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Divide the school into six parts or groups, —first, blue- 
birds, second, bobolinks, third, robins, etc. Choose little 
girls to recite verses. The groups of children, as different 
birds, sing appropriate stanzas, all singing the two-part“ Tra- 
la-la”’ chorus. 


Selected child recites 


‘| think,’’ one bright morning, said sweet Mistress May, 
* T’ll call on my friends, the gay song-birds, to-day.”’ 


So, trailing her sweet-scented, violet gown, 
She tripped with a smile, through the streets of bird-town. 


She called on the bluebirds, down buttercup lane, 
They sang in glad greeting their cheeriest strain. 


Bluebirds 
The bluebirds all in chorus sing, 
“ Welcome May, welcome May!” 
The sweetest things come in the spring,— 
“ Welcome, merry May!” 
All 
Tra-la-la, etc. 


Child 


May has paused on her way to the robins, “I think — 
I hear a new song—yes it 7s—bobolink !”” 


Bobolinks 


The bravest, jolliest little birds,— 
‘“¢ Bob-o-link, bob-o-link ! ” 
Songs bubbling out too blithe for words,— 
‘“« Bob-o-link-o-link ! ” 
All, as above 


Child 


May found Lady Red-breast at 10 Maple Height, 
While robin sang near her in rippling delight. 


Robins 


The bonnie red-breasts softly call, 
“ Don’t you tell, don’t you tell, 
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We’ve five eggs hidden, blue and small, 
** Don’t you ever tell!” , 


All, as above 


Child 


Half hid in the shadow of green elm-tree place, 
Was the oriole palace, of wonderful grace. 


Orioles 
The proudest prince in blacks and golds, 
All day long, hear his song, 
“ Our hanging nest a secret holds,—”’ 
Hear his happy song. 
All, as above 


Child 


The happiest, coziest couple of all, 
Lived down alder alley,—the yellowbirds small. 


Yellowbirds 
The shyest, tiniest sauciest things, 
All the year full of cheer, 
Just songs astir on gay gold wings, 
Full of right good cheer. 
All, as above 


Child 


May lingered so long on that day of delight, 
That her call at thrush cottage was made just at night. 


Thrushes 
Like dropping pearls, the thrushes’ notes— 
“ Good night, all ; good night, all; ” 
A tender hymn afar it floats, — 
** Good night, one and all.” 
All, as above 


A Secret 


A. E. A. 
(Recitation for 3 tiny girls with gestures) 


I know of a cradle, so wee and so blue, 
Where a baby is sleeping this morning,—do you ? 


I think he is dreaming the dearest of things— 
Of songs, and of sunshine, of tiny brown wings. 


I'll you a secret,—don’t tell where you heard,— 
The cradle’s an egg,—and she baby’s a bird! 


May 


All the buds and bees are singing ; 
All the lily bells are ringing ; 
All the brooks run full of laughter, 
And the wind comes whispering after. 
What is this they sing and say? 

“It is May ! ’—Se/. 


“Come and Scratch” 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“O, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm.” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“*Q, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug.” 
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ALMOST SUMMER 


Are the children tired after having been in school for so many months? 
Give them something fresh, interesting, instructive. 
A little study of pictures will make discipline easier. 





Place 25 of these 
pictures on your 
school-room walls — 
low —where the 
pupils can see them. 
In another part of 


the room hang 25 


of the Pictures in 
Colors 


Near your desk 


PICTURES 


On paper 54x 8 inches 


a ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more, postpaid. 


1800 SUBJECTS 


BEWARE 
OF 
IMITATIONS 


suspend 10 of The 
Perry Pictures — 
Extra Size. If you 
haven’t tried it, you 
do not realize how 
much of real happi- 
ness— genuine pleas- 
ure, —this expendi- 
ture will give your 
pupils. 

Send for our leaf- 
let on “Picture 


Study ” naming pic- 
Send two-cent stamp for 
tures for each grade catalog and sample picture. 
and offering sugges- 


tions for the work. Have you subscribed for 


THE PERRY PAGAZINE? 
It tells how to use pic- 
tures in school work. 


Free for a stamp. 





THE PERRY PICTURES. 1112 MADONNA AND CHILD. FROM FAINTING BY FERRUZZI. 


Every School-room should have a collection of 
On paper 10 x 12 inches. 


The Perry Pictures—Extra Size. Price, for five or more, 5 Cents each. 


No orders for less than five. 
Send $1.00 for these twenty — Extra Size. 


Catt TuemM Set 45. 


W. C. Bryant Angelus Christ and the Doctors Madonna of the Harpies The Christ 

Longfellow Song of the Lark Angel Heads Holy Night Madonna of the Chair 
Sistine Madonna By the River Madonna (Ferruzzi) Aurora The Man with the Hoe 
Oxen going to Work Queen Loulse Lost Mater Dolorosa Arrival of the Shepherds 


Ten others were named in the April number. If you prefer, select a part of the twenty from that list, or send for five of these and the five 
famous pictures “ The Prophets,” by Sargent, in the Boston Public I ibrary, for 50 cents. 


Send 25 cents for these 25 PICTURES ON AFRICA (®=!#") 


Catt THem THE “ Arrica Ser.” 





Camel Driver, Egypt Flower Girl Cape Point Bird’s Eye View of the Nile and Red Sea Natives of East Africa 
Suez Canal (1 Basuto Boy Arab School Frame Work of a Kraal Natives of East Coast 
Suez Canal (2) Bantu Chief Tents and Natives ‘ Fruit Sellers, Cape Town Natives of Pondo 

Zulu Chief Water Seller Great Pyramid and Sphynx Fish Pedlers, Cape Town Women of Zanzibar 
An Afrikander Table Bay Py ramids Malay Girl, Cape Town Natives of Zanzibar 





“ The Ministry of Pictures,” by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, appears in 
‘The Perry Magazine, the February, March, April and May numbers. Sarah Louise Arnold, James Frederick Hopkins, 
Irene Weir, Frank A. Hil!. Arthur C. Boyden, Henry Turner Bailey, and Laura Fisher are among 








Monthly except July and August. 








$1 oo per year. Beautifully Illustrated. the contributors. 
AN ALBUII A PORTFOLIO 
for The Perry Pictures. The leaves of that dark paper so popular for for The*Perry Pictures. Neat—Strong—Durable. Holds from 100 to 
albums. It holds between 50 and 60 pictures. 150 pictures. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Price, 15 cents. 2 for 25 cents. Postpaid. 
Art Books at 25 and 35 cents. “The Use of Pictures in the School-room.” By Sarah Louise Arnold. Second 


edition. Seven full page illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 








THE PERRY PICTURES COFIPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS, TREn9xT TESPLE. poston, 


Send all mail orders to the Malden office. 
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Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
“QO, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal.” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“QO, I wish I could find 
A green little leaf.” 


‘* Now, see here,’’ said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
‘‘ If you want any breakfast, 
You just come and scratch.”’ 


Song for Bird Day 


(Tune :—** Marching Through Georgia.”) 
Sing a song of Bird Day, 
The skies are bright and fair 
Gaily sing the merry birds, 
There’s beauty everywhere. 
Hear them warble forth their songs 
Upon the morning air, 
"Tis happy, happy Spring once more. 
Choris 
Hurrah! hurrah ! we greet the gentle Spring, 
Hurrah ! hurrah! the happy birdies sing. 
Winter’s chilling blasts are o’er, 
Sweet flower blossom fair ; 
Tis happy, happy Spring once more. 


Sing a song of Bird Day, 

The blossoms deck the ground, 
Birds are singing in the trees, 

There’s beauty all around. 
Let us sing our songs of praise, 

Our cheerful voice raise, 
"Tis happy, happy Spring once more. 

— /da M. Hedrick 


Apple Blossom 


“ Lady Apple Blossom, 
Just arrived in town, 
Wears a light-green bonnet 
And a snowy-gown. 


“ The pretty dress is— 
What do you think ? 
Five white petals 
Just touched with pink.” 
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‘Bob White” 
(School whistle ‘‘Bob White ”’ ) 


I see you on the zigzag rails, 
You cheery little fellow ! 

While purple leaves are whirling down, 
And scarlet, brown and yellow, 

I hear you when the air is full 
Of snow-down of the thistle ; 

All in your speckled jacket trim, 

“Bob White! Bob White!” you whistle. 


There, you are gone ! but far away 
I hear your whistle falling. 
Ah! maybe it is hide-and-seek, 
And that’s why you are calling 
Along those hazy uplands wide 
We'd be such merry rangers ; 
What! silent now, and hidden too? 
“Bob White,” don’t let’s be strangers. 


Perhaps you teach your broud the game, 
In yonder rainbow thicket, 

While winds are playing with the leaves, 
And softly creaks the’ cricket. 

‘Bob White! Bob White !’’— again I hear 
That blithely whistled chorus ; 

Why should we not companions be? 
One Father watches o’er us! 

— George Cooper 


‘There’s a wedding in the orchard, dear, 
I know it by the flowers ; 
They’re wreathed on every bough and branch, 
Or falling down in showers. 
— Mary E. Dodge 


Why? 


Why do all the meadow brooks 
Try to run away, 

As though some one were chasing them? 
Bless me! this is May. 


Please tell me why the trees 
Have put new bonnets on? 
Please to tell me why the crows 
Their picnics have begun ? 


Why does all the whole big world 
Smell like a fresh bouquet 
Picked from one of God’s flower beds? 
Oh, I know! it’s May. 
— R. M. Alden 








endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 


ow rw 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain coeaine, morphine, nor 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 
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Prepared only BR 56 W. 25th Street, 
by * New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


— The school savings banks are proving a 
success in the Augusta, Maine, ru:al schools. 
They were introduced in eight of the schools 
the sixth week of the term, Oct. 16, and the 
other three a Jittle later. The number of pupils 
who have deposited more than $1 and have 
bank books is thirty-five. The whole amount 
deposited is $81.99. 





— Since the inauguration of the system of 
uniform state examinations in Alabama a 
number of teachers have entered other voca- 
tions, while others have emigrated. In some 
counties the supply of certificated teachers is 
not large enough to meet the demand. That is 
a most promising sign for the state. 


— The map of France in stone, which the 
Russians.are preparing for the Paris exhibi- 
tion, is a remarkable specimen of the lapi- 
dary’s skill. It shows each individual depart- 
ment in colored jasper, while the sea is repre. 
sented by lapis lazuli, the rivers by platinum 
and the 106 towns marked by precious stones. 
The countries bordering on France are given 
in gray jasper, and fourteen islands are repre- 
sented by stones of the same color as that used 
for the adjacent mainland. The map rests on 
a marble slab about three feet square, and it is 
proposed to enclose it in a silver frame. 


— A powerful argument for the benefits of 
manual training as an element in developing 
character is made in the Popular Science Monthly 
for March. It has long been claimed, says the 
writer, that sports, games and manual occupa- 
tions are among the best developers of charac- 
ter. Foot-ball develops solidarity of character 
and action; running rapids or cross country 
hunting develops coolness in danger and 
promptness and firmness of judgment; wood- 
turning requires boldness and foresight; forge 
work requires regulation and reserve of power, 
andsoon. The remarkable results obtained 
by Superintendent Brockway of the famous 
Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory are cited. Those 
results clearly show that a boy or man with 
criminal bent can be almost made over by giv- 
ing him acourse of manual work thoughtfully 
planned for the particular case in hand. Some 
of the inmates who are the most vicious and 
morally depraved are the most intellectual, 
but this intellectuality runs riot on account of 
weakness of character. How are their charac- 
ters to be built up? They are required to de- 
vote most of their waking hours to athletics and 
ealisthenics, wood-turning, making wooden 
patterns for castings, mechanical drawing, 
sloyd, clay modeling, and chipping and filing 
metal. These exercises have been selected on 
account of their character-building qualities. 
The work is a great success. Nearly all in- 
mates subjected to this building-up process 
finally graduate with sufficient self-control 
from the manual-training department into the 
trades school. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 


f NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Prop, 
SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENGY «: 1.01... sr2scoss, sx 


PREMIUM OF FER! 


We will give athree months’ trial subscription to our Illustrated Magazine, New York Education, to every person, 
not already a subscriber, who registers in the Albany ‘leachers’ Agency before June 1, 1900, provided we are asked to 
do so when the registration blank is sent in. This offer is open to all persons who are not now subscribers to the 
magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency or not. The only condition attached to the 
offer is that the request for the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains the registration blank and 
the regular registration fee of $2.00. 

We make this offer, not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to extend 
the circulation of our magazine. We believe it to be one of the best educational periodicals in the land, and if you read 
it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanent subscriber. 

We shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the next three 
months. Will you be one of the number ? 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Harcan P. Frencu, Proprietor, 24 State Street, Albany, New Vork. 


Tse TEACHERS’ EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Fliled. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles Cal. 
THH FisK THACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 








Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 























h . Recommends college and normal 
eC r A en graduates, specialists, and other 
= ra ~ . y teachers to colleges, public and 

— schools, and families. 
dvises parents about schools 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPECIAL OF FER. 
(Good for 30 Days) 

For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register any successful teacher with Normal school or college 
training, for two years or until we secure her a position, upon the receipt of this notice or name of the paper and one 
dollar. (The regular fee is two dollars.) 

T 


ERARILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1893. B Tremont Temple, Boston 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS, 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bareau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. Specialists, and those with good recerds 
almost invariably located. Send for information and enroll NOW. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU ‘Edw. C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


The N. BE. THACHERS BEZTCHANGE 


1. S. PRICE, Manager. ° 
Offices, ) 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I | elephone, 24-78 Providence, R. I. 
‘ } gos Main Street, Har: ford, Conn. 263-12 Hartford, Conn. 


OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty. 














eIrvOrnerverenrververververververververververenrvorenrvoreervereerverenrverenntnreny | Our Needs. College ined teachers for al 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


—KNOWN AS THE— 


parts of the United States. 

Our Especial Needs. Teachers fitted for 
the regular work of the schools in every 
part of New England. 


352 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 
Rooms of J. L. Hammett Co. 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES .................... 


PLACES 


asking for our special letter telling why they 
should enroll with us before the opening of 
our associate office, June 1, 1900, in 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS. 


Fee Depends on Service Desired 


WVTIVIVYIVYIVVTUVTIVUTYTTUTTY NUL O ULC UCLA LULL no 


| Our List of Endorsed Books and New 
Manual is worth keeping. 
Send for it. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


PICTURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. 


Book I. For Primary Grades. Price, 35 cts. 
Book If. for Grammar Grades. Price, 35 cts. 
Teacher’s Manual. I., II. 


It is hard to conceive how discriminating 
publishers could have been induced to issue a 
set of books so utterly useless for the purposes 
for which they are designed, as are these 
books. It can only be explained upon the sup- 
position that publishers do not know the needs 
of primary teachers or the material already in 
the market to supply these needs. Book I.,for 
primary grades, consists of forty pictures 
bound together in one volume, neither well 
selected nor well executed. On the blank page 
opposite each picture is a selected verse or 
prose quotation, nearly all over the heads of the 
primary children, who can neither’read them 
nor understand them if they were read to 
them. Book II.is similarly made up, and has 
the same faults. The manuals contain inade- 
quate extracts from biographies of the artists, 
a limited bibliography of works of reference 
about him and his school, and quoted brief 
extracts from criticisms of his works. The 
manuals are also supposed to suggest meth- 
ods of teaching the grade books of the 
series, but the methods suggested could be 
vastly improved upon by experienced primary. 
teachers. There are many Picture companies, 
notably the Perry Pictures Co. (Malden, Mass ), 
who sell good representations of these pictures 
foronecenteach. Tnese separate pictures can 
be more conveniently studied, because chil- 
dren can hold one at a time; besides they can 
be replaced, when soiled, at a cost so trifling 
that fresh copies can always be had. It is to 
be regretted that publishers who are anxious 
to serve the interests of public schools, with. 
out regard to expense, should be slow to learn 
what the real needs are. A publishing house 
without an expert primary teacher at hand for 
constant reference and advice ia but half 
equipped. . 


THE MACMILLAN CO, NEW YORK. 


First READER. By Norman Fergus Black, 
(Graduate of Ontario Normal College ) 


It js manifestly impossible to give a com- 
plete description of so complicated a work as 
a first reader, in the small space that can be 
allotted to it in an ordinary book notice. The 
author gives these as the main points of this 
reader. The phonic sequence is based on the 
vocabulary, and not the vocabulary on the 
phonic sequence. But one new sound symbol 
occurs in any one daily section; new words 
are very slowly introduced; no word in the 
Reader occurs fewer than five times. There is 
a system of Miacritics which evidences thought 
and painstaking. Indeed the whole book 
shows that a teacher has prepared it from 
actual practice. There is much more script 
than in ordinary readers and illustrations are 
literally sprinkled over the book in their plen- 
tifulness and detail. The reading matter is 
full of vivacity and bright stories close the 
book. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

THIS AND THAT. By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is “‘a tale of two tinies,”’ as the autho’ 
puts it. Sandford and Cesilia—‘This” ana 
“That” were their pet names for each other — 
were little children doing and saying all the 
interesting things that belong to children of 
five and six. The story tells of their everyday 
lives in a bright, cheerfal, wholesome way. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


STORIES FROM ARABIAN NIGHTS. (Appleton’s 
Home Reading Series.) Price, 65 cents. Se- 
lected by Adam Singleton. 


No child ever needs to be invited twice to 
enter the enchanted land of The Arabian 
Nights. So there will be but one opinion 
among the youth who have attained to this 
vocabulary as to the wisdom of introducing 
these famous; stories as supplementary read_ 
ing for the schools. What the teachers think 
will be determined by the experiment of their 
use. Mr. Singleton argues that American chil- 
dren are destined to be rulers of alien people, 
and that they must have their knowledge 
of them increased, and their sympathies with 
their lives aroused by learning that their inner 
lives of loves, hopes, fears and ambitions are 
much like our own. Four tales have been 
selected in the form chosen by Sir Richard 
Barton. The illustrations are choice ‘“half- 
tones,” much superior in execution to the art 
usually found in our school-books. 


SCOTT, FOREMAN & (CO, CHICAGO. 


THE MODERN Music SERIES. By Eleanor 
Smith and C. E. Richard Mueller, A.M. 


A series of three song books with Eleanor 
Smith’s name attached to them will not be 
ignored. Her previous song books have been 
too successful with youngest children to be 
forgotten. “The distingnishing feature of the 
Modern Music Series” is the relation between 
the songs and studies. By taking the student 
trom the song to the study, and by relating the 
study centers to music of high character, the 
child gains power in the efements of music 
under the influence of the best musical thought 
and thus attains the ideal of education.” 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK CITY. 


WOTAN, SIEGFRIED AND BRUNNHILDE. 
Anna Alice Chapin. 


The author asks: ‘“* Which must we reverence 
most: the genius which could create world- 
types, such as Wagner’s, giving us the divinity 
of Wotan, the humanity of Siegfried, and the 
divinity in humanity of Biiinnhilde; or the art 
which surrounds and connects these beings in 
a tissue so fine and firm that nothing is for- 
gotten, nothing is superfluous, and every 
thread is woven with supreme purpose? We 
can only content ourselves with wbole-hearted 
homage to both, for they are surely one.” 
This quotation points to the contents of this 
volume, viz, a study and analyzation of the 
skill and the manner with which Wagner wove 
these mythological characters into his music- 
drama. 


By 


ORANGE JUDD CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEW METHODs IN EDUCATION. By J. Liberty 
Tadd. 


It is impossible to give any well defined idea 
of this book of five hundred pages in the few 
lines devoted to the notice of any book. The 
work is divided into five books. Part I., First 
principles in education. Part II., Manual 
training, design, creative drawing and paint- 
ing. Part IIl., Modeling in clay and wax. 
Part IV., Wood carving. Part V., Mechanical 
drawing and construction. Mr. Tadd has 
strong convictions and believes and disbe- 
lieves strongly. He does no% believe in trade 
teaching nor in sloyd for American children. 
He does believe in ambidexterity and regards 
it as one of the great psychological issues of 
the age,for the reason that ‘the better and 
firmer the union of each hand with its proper 
hemisphere of the brain, the better the brain 
and mind.” The book is elegantly bound, con- 
tains 478 original illustrations and 44 full-page 
plates. School men and women should study 
this book carefully and impartially before 
judging of its merits or demerits. Mr. Tadd’s 
twenty-two years of experience entities him 
to be heard. That he believes firmly in his 


own methods to the degree of an emphatic 
disbelief in current opinions on manual train- 
ing should only cause him to be studied more 
closely. He is a power, and it is worse than 
folly to attempt contradiction of his claims 
until those claims are fully understood. 
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TEN YEARS AT PEMAQUID. By J. Henry Cart- 
land. 


One who has never visited the tamous 
Pemaquid Beach (Maine) cannot appreciate 
this book. But to those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to stand on the top of ‘Old ¥ort 
Rock ’”’ and listen to the intelligent, graphic 
descriptions of ancient Pemaquid by the 
author of this book, its pages bring to mind 
one of the most interesting visits that can be 
made on the Maine coast. The interest in the 
spot is greatly heightened from the fact that 
there are almost no records of the early settle- 
ments of old Pemaquid. The main facts have 
been obtained by excavation and verified at 
gredt pains and trouble by coincident records 
across the sea. But the visitor to this spot 
soon realizes that Plymouth does not alone 
deserve the honor of ‘‘the first settlement in 
New England.” The ancient pavings, now 
uncovered for inspection and the collection of 
relics at the museum, taken from the immedl- 
ate grounds, tell the story of otber days, 
Indian wars, and of inhabitants of whom 
nearly all record is lost. Teachers of history 
in our public schools need to visit Pemaquid 
with an impartial spirit and gather facts not 
usually recorded in our United States history. 


WERSER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


RAPID VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


This is a series of six books, with the name 
of “Rational Writing Books.” One of the 
marked objections to the regulation vertical 
penmanship has been that it is “too slow” for 
a business hand. This series proposes to 
remedy this by giving a system that combines 
both rapidity and upright forms. An examin- 
ation of the books will show the means 
adapted to secure rapidity and legibility by 
the use of vertical forms. It is assumed that 
from fifteen to eighteen words a minute is a 
reasonable rate for pupilsin the fifth and sixth 
grades and about eighteen to twenty-five a 
suitable rate for pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 


THE ROXBURY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


RECITATIONS WITH. ACTIONS. 
dren. By Lucy Allen. 


For Little Chil- 


The recitations are of the simplest kind and 
the gestures are not difficult. Primary teach. 
ers will be glad to have the litt 9 booklet close 
by for suggestions for entertainments. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Just as surely indicates that the 
blood is lacking in vitality and the 
elements of health as does the 
most obstinate humor that the 
vital fluid is full of impurities. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures that 
tired feeling by enriching and vi- 
talizing the blood, creating a 
good appetite and invigorat:ng 
every organ of the body. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“T had that tired feeling all the time. 
Was as tired in the morning when I 
rose as I was when I went to bed. I 
took for bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla andit made me feel like anew 
man. I could work hard and not feel 
tired. I recommend Hood’s -to all 
who need a good medicine.” A. P. 
CHARTER, Creston, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
gists. Get Hood’s and only Hood’s, 
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HANDSOME GIFTS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOLS. 


TERROR - Souvenir Booklets. 


Our new SOUVENIR BOOKLETS are 
ie : , Gh : an attractive addition to our line of School 
i eer ath a s ae e = Souvenirs. They consist of twelve pages, 
/f vows” ae gt an +h ; ‘ with cover of fine enameled paper, bearing 
e the author’s portrait and with handsome 
_ design printed in gold, and pages tied with 
| silk cord. Our series now consi-ts of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 
with extended selections from each respect- 
ively. An assortment of all the four sent in 
each crder. In addition, the characteristic 
feature which has made our other Souvenirs 
so popular is retained—the name of the 
Teacher, School and Pupils appearing on 
each Booklet. These are, in many ways, 
the finest School Souvenir yet devised. 





ar rt 
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PRICES.— 15 or less $1.25. Additional 
4c. each. Send 2c. stamp for full line of 


OUR REGULAR CARD SOUVENIRS. = =™Pies 

Price Reduced. 

» PRICE LIsT. | 
The fol low ing (¢ 

prices are for the ( 


plain Souvenirs. ( 
12 or less 75c. 


5 « 90c. 4 
Additional ones 
J 3c. each. 
venirs add 20 per 


' <2 
= t 


The Souvenirs are 3x 5} inches in size. 





These Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and 
location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils 
appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards 
are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs, 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag printed in colors, attached to a goldea staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card 
For the Flag Sou- ; in the place of the regular Souvenir design, This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 

h tes. THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir 
“Ter. the Photo- @ the photograph of-the teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. Send a cabinent-sized photograph 
from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of oan. but 
reduced in size. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length. 
Photographs returned after copying. 


graph Souvenirs , 
add 25 per cent. 
De su - = ( 
age ay ay ( NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. 
proper percentage ( —— is based upon the number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. 


pit lag or Photo- 
» 





e hy PRRRVUCUUUCUVECUMNUCUUUCUNCCUUUCUNEVECUUCOUVECUUCONWNCUUC ON CCQUNFOUGFOU WEES 


rders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if 
graph styles are ¢ possible. 
; ee : ; INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.O. Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 
[AAA 
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BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


We make Water Colors in great variety and we ask you to try them. 
The Standard Colors are made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards to complete 
our system of.Color Instruction. 


Standard Water Colors Water Colors 
dry in cakes, eight cakes in a box, six Standards four large cakes in a box, Red, Yellow, Blue and 
and two Grays, per box . ‘ ; 25 cts. Gray, per box . : : ‘ 20 cts. 
Standard Water Colors _ Standard lixing Palette 
ere ‘oh ™ — with seven compartments for paints and two for 
ian aed ae i es 35 cts mixing, per dozen . 60 cts. Postage, 25 cts. 
colors a , ‘ ; : , 


Little Artist’s Complete Outfit 
Standard Water Colors a mixing palette with its seven pans filled with 


moist in tubes, made in the six Standard and the semi-moist colors, with a good brush with handle, 
three Grays, pertube. , ‘ 10 cts. Each, 15 cts. Postage, 3 cts. 


Water Cups, per dozen, 60 cts. Postage, 13 cts. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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ROBERT COLLYER 


ONCE SAID 
‘*A Man’s Best Friends are His Ten Fingers.'’ 


Now if you put in those fingers a DIXON PENCIL, 
the holder is armed and equipped against all the 
trials that can possibly arise, either in 
the school-room or out of it. 


There are PENCILS and PENCILS, but as 
long as DIXON’S are to be had there is no 
need to use inferior ones. 

Send 16 cents in stamps for a practical illus- 
tration of this fact. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CKEAM 
OR MAGICAL BREAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, 
Pimpl1-°*s, 
Frec k les, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on be auty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of fifty -one 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure i is 
properiy 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simi lar 






PURIFIES 
as wellas 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 

Neo ether Cosmetic 
will de it. 


name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer. said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(@ patient):** As you ladies willuse them, J recommend, *Geu- 


aud'se Cream’ asthe least harm/tl of all the skin preparations.” 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S... Canada and Europe é 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 37 Great Jones St..N, Y. 


THE FAVORITE 
OFFERS 


MINNIE GEORGE’S 


Plan Book Free 


For only EIGHT new subscriptions for 


THE FAVORITE 


at 75 cents each, we will send Minnie George’s 
PLAN BOOK for the year, ten volumes, paper 
covers, FREE. 

For THREE new subscriptions for 


THE FAVORITE 


we will send FREE, the PLAN BOOK for 
the three months of April, May and June. 

The Plan Book is of the greatest assistance 
to the busy progressive teacher. 





In ordering, state whether you have Pri- 
mary or Grammar grades 

THE FAVORITE contains 32pp. of nature 
stories, poems, etc. ; it is bright, instructive and 
interesting. Every thoughtful mother who 
has children under ten years of age wants it. 

Send for sample copy of THE Favoritr, 
and begin your club at once. 


Address, 
THE FAVORITE, Hyde Park, Mass. 


900 RECITATIONS FOR 50 CENTS. 


*The Nickel Speaker” contains new pieces, for a) 
grades. each month. Not the old, worn-out sort; but new, 
up-to-date. teasonabie. If you will subscribe now, we wil! 
send 6 back nos. free. making 1& nos. all different for 0 cts 

NICKEL SPEAKER PUB. CO., Toledo. lows. 








A TEACHER wishes to purchase a 
school (Kindergarten, primary 
grades) within easy access of -New 
York: or pay for information of good 
opening for same. Address, 
M.H. 676 7th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





. 

— We wish to acknowledge the receipt of « 
report of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt's able and con- 
vincing address on the subject “ Temperance 
Instruction in the Schools,” delivered at the 


annual meeting of the National Superinten- 
dents of Schools in Chicago, March 1, 1900. 


—An interesting experiment was recently 
performed in the East Hartford High School, 
Conn. The experiment is thus described by a 
local correspondent : — 

“The celebrated experiment of Foucault as 
tried by him in Paris in 1851, by which he pro- 
vided ocular’ proof that the earth turns from 
west to east on its axis, was successfully re- 
peated at the high school recently by members 
of the astronomy class. From the end of a 
pole fastened to the highest peak cf the roof 
of the school house by a pupil, a fine wire 
about seventy feet long was attached, on 
which was suspended a sphericai bob weighing 
three and a half pounds. The pendulum thus 
formed was set swinging over a north and 
south chalk line which represented the meri- 
dian. This continued to swing for about 
twenty minutes, toward the end. of which 
period the pendulum every time, was found to 
be swinging, it is reported, at an angle with 
the chalk line. The south side of the plane of 
the pendulum was seen to be west of the south 
end of the line and the north side to the east of 
the north end of the line. The explanation 
given was that the pendulum continued to 
swing in the same plane in which it was 
started, viz., in the plane of the meridian (tha 
it does this is easily shown by a simple experi- 
ment), that the south end of the chalk line, 
being a little nearer the equator than the north 
end, had been carried eastward a little faster 
than the north end by the turning of the 
earth on its axis. That the earth has actually 
turned under the swinging pendulum and so 
the plane of oscillation appeared to swing 
round in the opposite direction.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 
Charleston, S.C, July, 1900, 

The ques-ion will be asked by many: “‘ How 
shall we go to Charleston?” The Trunk lines 
have made a one-fare rate for the round trip, 
plus $2.00, for the above occasion. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in connection with the 
Southern Railway, the great steel highway of 
travel to the South, leads to the city cf 
Charleston; carrying you in luxuriously ap- 
pointed trains, embracing all the comforts and 
conveniences of the finest Metropolitan hotels. 
All trains of the Southern Railway are com- 
posed of the highest type of Vestibuled Pull- 
man and Dining Cars, and are operated 
throughout the year. This route is universally 
recognized as the great tourist route of Amer- 
ica, and those going to Charleston to attend 
this convention are given the choice of differ- 
ent routes via the Southern Railway; and if 
desiring to make side trips into Western 
North Carolina, “The Land of the Sky,” can 
do so at a small additional cost. This country 
is noted for the most enchanting scenery and 
attractive summer hotels in the South. Itisa 
region of wonderful surprise to the tourist 
and health seeker. No other section contains 
a more wonderful scenery —so many water- 
falls, so many wide-sweeping mountain views, 
and so many lakes and verdure-clad valleys. 

For particulars regarding the trip, call on or 
address any of the following: C L. Hopkin-, 
D. P. A, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L. 8. Brown, G. A., 705 15th St, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Alex. 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passen- 
ger Agent, 118 Broadwa~, New York, N. Y.; 
G. C. Daniels, New England Passenger Agent, 
228 Washington St , Boston Mass. 


ARTISTIC picture-mounting Paper 
i 





8 Colors. 3 Thicknesses. 


a hal 


THIN, 10sheets, 18. postpaid. 
MEDIUM, “ 200. - 
THICK, ” a 


Sample Book, 2 cts. 


SLOYD PAPER CO., MILTON, MASS. 





Hood’s Pills 


Do not gripe nor irritate the alimen- 
tary canal. They act gently yet 
promptly, cleanse effectually and 


Give Comfort 


Sold by aH druggists. 25 cents. 













Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


: > Circulars 
dinate Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 














LONGFELLOW BOOKLET §s'<i!°%:,.i:21 
, H. W. Longfel- 
low. Covers printed in colors; excellent portrait of 
the poet. Bound with silk ribbon. Contains 8 leaflets. 
Especially designed for teachers to use as souverirs. 
Teachers’ specia) rates: Ore copv, 6c. Two copies ]0c. 
6 tor 2c. 12 for 40c. 100 for $3 net, postpaid. 
BRYANT B00KLE Contains: Thanatopsis; 
To a Waterfow)]; Green 

River; Death of the Flowers, etc. Original cover de- 
siga in colors (with portrait) and numerous i)lustra- 
tions. Sent prepaid for 10c. per single copy. 80c per 
d> en. 36 per 100 copies. 

Written in a Country Church- 
GRAY $ ELEG yard. This grand poem in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors with appropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ribbon. 
6c. per single copy. 6copies for25c. 12for40c. &3 
per 100 copies net, postpaid. 


DAISY SOUVENIRS Something entirely new. 
, Three designs. Consist- 
ing of two cards, cover card having daisies as border 
desiga and vignette of landscap , inside card afford- 
ing space for teacher’s and pupil’s name. Cards 
united with silk ribbon Set of three Souvenirs, 10c 
6 for 18c. 12 for 36e. 100 for $225 OUVENI 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four designs. Entirely new. This souvenir is in book- 
let form, and contains; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life. Cover 
printed in seven colors; bound with silk ribbon. Set 
of four, 12c. 25c. per dozen. $1.85 per 100 copies net, 
prepaid. 
SPEC IAL One copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described above (10 different designs in 
all) sent to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Address, 
M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City. N. J 





ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 












BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 


PARLOR AND DINING CARS 
BY DAY, 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
BY NIGHT 


NORTH & SOUTH 


TAKE THE 7 & 


MONON ROUTE 
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CHILDREN 


Are they troubled with head- 
aches? Are the lessons hard 
for them to learn? Are they 
pale, listless and indifferent? 
Do they get thin and all run 


down towards spring? If so, 

scotls Emulsion 
will do grand things for them. 
It keeps up the vitality, en- 
riches the blood, strengthens 
the mind and body. The 
buoyancy and activity of youth 
return. 


soc and $1 oo, all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


includes delightfully instructive material 
For the Spring Term 
Sample package (6 kinds) until June 1, 25 cts. 
Catalogue free. Send for it today. 


7029 Yale Avenue, <= Chicago, Ill. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Juty 5 To AuGuST 15 
Fiity-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 
The work is especially -adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 
Women as well as men admitted to all the courses 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field-Work. 
For pamphlet containing ——— of the courses 
and statement of expenses, apply 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, C ambndge, ir 
S SHALER, Chairman. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Galesburg, Ill 
Will : pen JUNE 11, and close JULY 6. 


Our specialty is teaching school teachers how to 
ly kindergarten methods to the various grades of 
public school work. 
EVELYN STRONG, Principal. 
ADDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 


Write for catalogue. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, (Inc.) Rogers, Ohio. 


Friend :— Why not review your Common Branches, 
make up some Special Studies, take a Normal , Prepara- 
tory, Commercial, Short- hand, Collegiate, or Law 
Course, at home by mail? Mention any studies desired. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Kindly write for circulars. 











ae PATENTS 


= Wi taal) 





Our fee returned if we fail. Any one send 
ing sketch and description of any invention w ill 
promptly receive our opinion free concerning 
the patentability of same. /“How to Obtain a 
Fatent” sent upon request. Patents secured 
through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patents taken out through ys receive special 
notice, without charge, in Tne PATENT REc- 
ORD. an illustrated and widely circulated jour- 
nal, consulted by Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & C0.. 


(Patent Attorneys,) 
Evans Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NOTES. 


FREE TO EVERY PRIMARY 
TEACHER, 

* Reading Without a Primer,” by Ellen E. 
Kenyon, is a book that every primary teacher 
should have. It is not merely a book of 
methods. It provides blackboard lessons and 
gives directions for conducting each recita- 
tion. Itis based upon theidea that “ The only 
true method of teaching children to read is 
ths sum of all methods.” The idea is right. 
To prove it we will send a copy of the book 
freeto any teacher who sends four cents for 
postage. Address, March Brothers, Publish- 
ers, Lebanon, Ohio. 


—bL Appleton & Company’s announcements 
for the spring include “ Bird Studies With a 
Camera,” by Frank M. Chapman; the fifth vol- 
ume of the “History of the People of the 
United States,” by Prof John Bach McMaster; 
“The Principles of Taxation,” by the late 
David A. Wells; ‘A History of Russian Litera- 
ture,” by K. Waliszewski; ‘‘ Stories from the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’” by Adam Singleton; “ The 
Elements of Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus,” by J. W. A. Young and C. E. Linebarger; 
“Stories of the Great Astronomers,” by 
Edward 8S. Holden; “The Storied West Indies,” 
by F. A. Ober; “The Chronicles of Sir John 
Froisart,” by Adam Singleton; and “Advanced 
Elementary Science,” by Edward G. Howe. 


— Now that the Samoan Islands of Tutuila 
and Manua have become American territory, 
Americans will be pleased to learn that, ac- 
cording to a report just made by Commander 
Tilley, stationed there, the inhabitants of those 
distant possessions are wide-awake, thrifty 
and greatly pleased with their transfer to the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes. As an 
an evidence of the interest taken by the people 
in education, meetings were recently held in 
Pago Pago, under Rev. E. ( ooper, the resident 
British missionary, in the interest of a girls, 
school for the two islands, and that $7,000 had 
already been collected from the natives for 
this purpose. This is more than $1 per capita- 
and it therefore represents a very liberal offe: 
ing. 


— The last few years have proved so rich in 
geographical discoveries that there has been 
a pressing need for a résumé of recent explora- 
tions and changes which should present in 
convenient and accurate form the latest results 
of geographical work. The additions to our 
knowledge have not been limited to Africa, 
Asia, and the Arctic regions, but even on our 
own continent the gold of the Klondike has 
led to a better knowledge of the region. The 
want which is indicated will be met by “ The 
International Geography,” a convenient vol- 
ume for the intelligent general reader, and the 
library which presents expert summaries of 
the results of geographical science throughout 
the world at the present time. This book, 
which is published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, contains nearly five hundred illustra- 
tions and maps which have been specially 
prepared. It is designed to present in the 
compact limits of a single volume an authori- 
tative conspectus of the science of geography 
and the conditions of the countries at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Among the experts 
who have contributed to this work are the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, Prof. Fridtjof Nansen 
the Arctic explorer, Prof. W. M. Davis, of Har- 
vard University, F. C. Selous, the South 
African hunter and explorer, Dr. J. Scott 
Keltie, and Sir W. M.Conway. 





#1,000.000 


To be distributed among 
those who solve the an- 
nexed Picture Puzzle. 

If you are looking for 
Bic MONEY address 
with stamp, 

NEW ERA GOLD COMPANY, 

531 Broadway, New York. 





The Schools 


of all the leading cities use 


CARTER’S INK 


to the exclusion of all other 
makes because Carter’s is 
The Best Ink and costs no 
more than poor ink. 
Always ask for 


CARTER’S 












\iii/, KRUEGER DIAMOND 

‘(fg This beautiful Pin sent to any address with 
» circulars how to get Jewelry FREE. Send 
6c. in stamps to pay postage and packing. 





Riverside Jewelry Co., Riverside, R.1., Box 12 
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A Perfect Pen at a Pop- 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 


Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 





TRY IT A WEEK 


If not suited, we buy it 
back and offer you g1.10 
for it. A Profitable Propo. 
sition any way you figure 
it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
tunity of a Lifetime to se. 
cure the best Pen made 
Hard Rubber’ Reservoir 
Holder in four simple parts. 
Finest quality Diamond 
Point 14k Gold Pen and the 
only Positively Perfect ink 
feeling device known to 
the science of fountain pen 
making. 

S@-Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 


J 


a4 


= 
fs 
» 


One Pen only to one 
address on this offer. 


~~ 
—- 


es 


LOSS—on the pen you buy 
--our SEED-TIME expense 


BUSINESS -—- your pen pro- 
cures—our HARVEST. 

By mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of $1. If you de- 
Sire pen sent by registered 
mail send 10 cents addi- 
tional. 

REFERENCE: Any Bank 
or Express Company in 
Detroit. 

Address — 

LAUGHLIN MFG CO. 
38 Walker Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Future Foretold. 





How the Maidens of India 
Forecast Their Fate. 





Travelers in India sometimes come upon 
a group of village maidens on the bank of 
a river or stream, who are endeavoring to 
forecast the happiness or misery which the 
future has in store for them. The method 
The girl takes a strip of 
bark and fastens a lighted taper upon it. 


is very simple. 


Then she carefully launches the bark boat 
on the stream and anxiously watches its 
progress. If the light burns steadily and 


the craft is not overturned she augurs a 
But if 


happy future for herself. some 








sudden puff of air extinguishes the light, 
or if the frail bearer of the light is caught 
in some eddy of the current and over- 
turned, she foresees a life fraught with 
misery. s 

The disposition to peer into the future is 
not unnatural, and is not confined to the 
Hindoo maid. Many an American girl has 
practiced some of the minor arts of divina- 
tion in the attempt to forecast what the 
future may have in store for her. It is a 
singular truth that these maiden mysteries 
all ignore the relation of the present to the 
future, and treat the unborn years as if they 
were controlled by arbitrary and abstract 
conditions. 

The Future Roots in the Present. 

That is the fact to be impressed on the 

While she 


is \ooking forward and wondering what 


mind of every young woman. 


fate may have in store for her, she is her- 
self determining the future about which 
she is so anxious. Many a woman who has 
come to wifehood and motherhood and 
who suffers from diseases which develop 
after maternity, could trace the cause of her 
present condition back to those days when 
in anxiety for the future she neglected the 
present. Nothing stands still in Nature. 
The womanly irregularity of to-day paves 
the way for the debilitating drains and 
female weakness of the future. Young 
women should never neglect the first 
symptoms of womanly ill-health. The use 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
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sure cure for irregularity and other 
womanly ailments, and its effect is to 


establish the womanly organism on a plane 
of sound health. 

‘IT will drop you a few lines to-day to 
let you know that I am feeling well now,” 
writes Miss Annie Stevens, of Belleville, 
Wood Co., W. Va. 
woman. I took several bottles of ‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription’ and ‘ Golden Medical Dis- 


‘““T feel like a new 


covery.’ I have no headache now, and no 


pain in my side any more. No bearing- 
I think that there is 


no medicine like Dr. Pierce’s medicine. I 


down pain any more. 


thank you very much for what you have 
done for me—your medicine has done me 


so much good.” 


“*I1-Wish I Were A Girl Again.” 

How many a woman voices that wish. 
Yet it is not girlhood she wants. What 
she really craves is to get away from pres- 
ent misery and have the health and happi- 
ness which make the pleasant memories of 
girlhood. She used to have such enjoy- 
ment in simple pleasures. She used to 
‘* feel so good.” Her laughter bubbled up 
on the slightest provocation. She was full 
Now her eyes are often wet with 
She is 


of fun. 
tears. She can’t enjoy herself. 
never free from pain. 

It is possible for almost any woman to be 
The 
diseases which burden the wife and mother 
and lead her to wish for the girlish days of 


health can be cured, and are being cured 


a girl again in health and happiness 


daily by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 

‘« T have been ailing some time now, be- 
ing troubled with female weakness,” writes 
Mrs. Wm. H. Johnson, of Avondale, Chester 
Co., Pa. ‘* Every month I would have to 
lie on my back. I tried many different 
medicines and nothing gave me relief until 
I began Dr. Pierce’s medicines, using two 
bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and two 
These 
When I began 
your treatment I was not able to do very 


of ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ 
medicines have cured me. 


much, but now I do the work for my family 
of nine, and feel better to-day than I have 
for a year. I thank you, dear doctor, from 
the bottom of my heart, for well do I know 
that you are the one who cured me.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is not 
a cure-all. It is a medicine specially de- 
signed and peculiarly adapted to cure 
diseases of the womanly organs. It regu- 
lates the periods, dries the drains which 
enfeeble women, puts out the burning fire 
of inflammation, heals the gnawing ulcers, 
It makes weak 
Its 
invigorating and tonic effects are simply 
wonderful and have been testified to by 


thousands of working women, who in the 


and cures female weakness. 
women strong and sick women well. 
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store, school-room or home, had become 
run down and weakened by the strain of 
labor and the drain of womanly disease 
upon the system. For nursing mothers it 
is invaluable, enabling the mother to pro- 
vide abundant and healthful nutriment for 
her nursing babe. 

Unlike many medicines put up for 
women’s use, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription does not depend for its tonic and 
pain relieving effects upon alcohol or nar- 
cotics. Itis absolutely free from alcohol 
and contains neither opium, cocaine nor 
any other narcotic. 


A Great Opportunity 

is opened to women suffering from chronic 
diseases in Dr. Pierce’s offer of free con- 
sultation, by letter. The object of this 
offer is to afford women the best medical 
advice obtainable without subjecting them 
to the indelicate questionings, the immodest 
examinations and the unpleasant local 
treatments from which women naturally 
shrink. 

For over thirty years Dr. R. V. Pierée, as 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has made a specialty of the treat 
ment and cure of the diseases peculiar to 
women. In that time, assisted by his staf 
of nearly a score of medical specialists, he 
has treated and cured more than half a 
million women. Any sick woman may 
write to Dr. Pierce, certain of the skill and 
kindness which comes from his long ex- 
perience in the treatment of womanly 
diseases, and his deep sympathy for the 
suffering caused often by ignorant and un- 
skillful treatment at the hands of inexperi- 
enced local practitioners. All correspond- 
ence is treated as absolutely private and 
sacredly confidential. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

If you are persuaded to give ‘‘ Favorite 
Prescription” a trial, do not be turned 
aside by the offer of some substitute as 
‘just as good.” This offer is only made 
by dealers who covet the extra profit 
gained in the sale of less 


preparations. 


meritorious 


Guess Work is Not Safe 

in dealing with health or disease. To know 
how to keep the health is the corner-stone 
of happy living. The sum of human 
knowledge on this great subject is gath- 
ered into the 1008 large pages of Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
This great work is sent on receipt of 
stamps to pay the expense of mailing only. 
Send 31 one-cent stamps for the book 
bound in durable cloth, or if satisfied with 
paper covers send only 21 stamps to cover 
expense of mailing this valuable gift. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NOTES. 


— Writing on the decline of the French lan- 
guage, M. Jean Finot points out that at tne end 
of the last century French was the language 
spoken by the greatest number of civilized 
people, whereas now it stands fourth. English 
is spoken by 116,000,000, Russian by 85,000,000, 
German by 80,000,000 and French by 58,000,000. 


—Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, of tue 
People’s Institute, New York, is organizing a 
social club for deaf mutes. Lectures are to be 
delivered before the club by noted speakers, 
the speeches to be translated into sign lan- 
guage. 


—The Federation of Grade Teachers of St. 
Paul., Minn , have commenced a campaign to 
secure the enactment of laws, their legal rela- 
tion to the board of education. They ask for 
three things. They want an annual contract 
between the teachers and the city, which shall 
set forth the term of their election and the 
amount of their salary, that neither the one 
nor the other may be changed after the con- 
tract has been accepted by both parties. The 
teachers also ask that provision may be made 
for the appointment of teachers for the ensu 
ing year and the issuing of the contracts six 
weeks prior to the close of the school year, 
Another innovation they desire is the pay- 
ment of their salaries in twelve instalments 
instead of ten, as at present. By making the 
salary pabable monthly through the year the 
income becomes regular, and the apparent 
salary on a ten-months’ basis is reduced to its 
true average for the whole year. 


—Some striking figures were given by Dr. 
Nicholas Butler in a recent address in Chicago. 
In the United States the public expenditure for 
education amounts annually to $200,000,000 for 
the common schools alone,” said he, “ or $2.67 
per capita of population. In Great Britain 
and Ireland the total public expenditure 
on account of education is over $83,000,000 or 
$2.20 per capita. In France it is about #58,000,- 
000 or $1.60 per capita” In the German empire 
it is over $108,000,000, or more than $2 per 
capita. These four great nations, therefore, 
the leaders of the world’s civilization at this 
time, with a total population of nearly 210,000- 
000, are spending annually for education a 
sum considerably greater than $450,000,000. 
These figures are necessarily incomplete as 
they refer only to the free public schools, and 
do not take into account the vast expenditures 
on endowed or private institutions of any 
kind. 


— A number of mariners erossing the Pacific 
have reported that the island known as 
Morrell Island cannot be found. Several ships 
have sailed directly over the spot where the 
island is supposed to have been located, and 
no traces of land were seen. Whether the 
little island h»s dropped through or whether 
the old observations by which it was charted 
were incorrect i3 not known, but to clear the 
mystery up the United States Hydrographic 
Office has arranged to have the United States 
Steamer Iroquois hunt for it and see if it can 
be located. 


HOW'S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

WEst & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
aces of the system. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ONE CENT EACH 
120 for $1.¢0. 


BROWN’S 
-: FATIOUS:: 
~aae PICTURES 


t1o0 SUBJECTS 
Authors and Their Homes s, Famous Paintings, A rchitecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 1100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 
prove this. Send two 2 cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty 30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CoO., BEVERLY, MASS. 








THE HIAWATHA PRIMER 


By Miss FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 
Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago 


Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, designed for use as the child’s 
first book in reading. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 139 pages of reading text, 8 full-page colored illlustrations, 4 full- 
page black and white illustrations, and 65 part-page illustrations in black and white, or silhouette; 
and equipped with reading and writing lessons in the latest vertical script, and many special features. 


Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, 40 cents. 





The Hiawatha Primer is at hand and has been carefully examined. It certainly fills a “ long felt 
want.” The History and Literature Work of the first and second years is based, in a large number 
of our best schools, on Hiawatha, but until your Primer was placed on the market, no buok that I 
know of presented a series of easy reading lessons on the poem. The binding, illustrations and 
general mechanical work leave nothing to be desired. The book is a distinct contribution to the 
field of the child’s literature. I shall recommend it to our primary teachers. 


JAMES A. BARR, Supt. of Schools, Stockton, Cal, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


4 Park St , Boston 11 East 17th St., New York 377-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Sunmamer Courses. 
SIXTH YEAR. JULY 9 to AUGUST 17. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments. University Heights combines the 
advantages of city and country. For ‘* Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, NEW YORK CITY. 


fh, MAYS 


A Monthly Magazine. 


Ldited by H M. Prace, Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Indianapolis. 

Published by the School Music Company. 
128 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis. 


V 
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Terms, 
$1.00 per year, $ -15 per copy. Duplicate sheets of 
music, $ .o2 single sheet; $ .03 double sheet. 

Musical contents. Unison singing, piano accompani 
ments For rote singing or supplementary reading 
Devotional, nature and season songs from the classics 
Folksongs, patriotic and national songs. Rounds 
marches and occasional instrumental numbers. 

Editorial contents. 

School Music is the only magazine given to public 
school music It aims to keep its readers in touch 
with advanced thought on the subject. 
Comment on the musical contents. 


Short articles. 

















No. 556, No. 570, 
Fine. Medium. 


STERBROOK’S 


No. 621, No. 646, 
Firm. Extra Firm. 
150 otner stvies. ASK STATIONER. 


Tue ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, New York. 
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Kindergartening Taught by Correspondence. 


Instruction thorough, practical and exceed- 
ingly interesting. Addre 


Kindergarten Correspondence School, 
1107 Michigan Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, [lichigan. 


The 
Swedish System 


— OF .. 


Gymnastics. 


A Practical Hand-Book for Teachers. 
By HARTVIG NISSEN. 
Cloth. Fully Illus. Price, 75 cents. 
ADOPTED BY 
Bost »n, Providence, Worcester, 
Nashua; etc., etc. 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


a SHIPPED 08 APPROVAL 


rial to any address before you pay a cent 
‘Be peearaame si St 
. high grade, $8 to 
600 Shopworn and a Gseend 
Wheels, $3. » $5, $8 and $1 5. 
tory Clearing Sale. Write for 
Art Catalogue and List. 
MONEY tast and as 
our representative in your town. First 
applicants may obtain FREE USE of 
ie wheel to introduce them, or can 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing cat- 
ues for us. Get our 6 offer 
ro inducements to agents. 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept.155 ». Chicago. 


CHICAGO 





















NOTES. 


— An event of great importance in the edu 
cational realm was the dedication of a grand 
new structure forthe Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Eminent jurists 
from Europe and America came to participate 
in the ceremony and Justice Harlan of the 
Supreme Court delivered the chief address on 
the American Constitution. 


— The May issue of the Delineator lias quite a 
collegiate flavor. Three stories in the one 
number are iocalized at Smith College. Every 
girl with college ambitions will find these 
clever sketches interesting, particularly of the 
student who “cut her French exam.” The 
point of the story is perfectly concealed until 
the last sentences. Under “College News,”’ the 
Same magazine tells of all the quaint and 
pretty customs that now cluster around Com- 
mencement at the leading Colleges for Women. 


TO NEW YORK BY THE D. L. & 
W. R.R. 


A trip from Ithaca to New York City via the 
D.L. & W.R.R. becomes a pleasure long before 
one reaches the destination. The courtesy of 
everybody connected with the road is especi- 
ally appreciated by ladies travelling alone. 
The well served meals in the dining car puts 
one into a comfortable home feeling which 
stays by until Hoboken is reached. The scenery 
is never dull, never monotonous, and through 
the mountainous country is picturesque and 
pleasing. That portion through the “ Water 
Gap ”’ region is to well known to need descrip- 
tion. The night service is equally satisfac- 
tory. For quick transit and convenient sched- 
ule hours this road cannot be excelled. 





Most Wonderful Book 


OF THE ACE 


E"REIE; 


By the Famous Writer on Occult Sciences, 
X. LaMotte Sage, A. [1., Ph. D., LL. D. 


Formerly Professor, Pierce’s College, Phiiadelphia, l’a. 
New York Institute, New York City. 


100 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. 


This work instructs you how to thoroughly master 
all the secrets of Hypnotism, [esmerism, Personal 
Magnetism, Magnetic Healing, and other Occult 
Sciences. 


Quickest and Surest [ethods on Earth 


Anybody can learn them and exert a magic influence 
over others. You can become proficient in curing dis- 
eases and bad habits of every nature. The acquire- 
ment of these powers brings happiness and health; 
develops will power; gratifies ambitions; gives one the 
key to personal and social success, and suggests many 
opportunities to make money. 


Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials 


We will Forfeit $1,000 in Gold if each Testim: nial 
is found other than Genuine. 


P. B. Baker, A.M., of Searcy, Ark., says: “It is 
superior to anything I have ever seen on the subject. 
I will be pleased to tell anyone what I think of it.” 

A.J. Merritt, Editor Western Fancier, of Madi- 
son, Ind., writes: “‘Since receiving your course of 
instructions lam compelled to say they are far in 
advance of all others.” 


J. A. Le Conte, Quitman, Ga., Auditor South 
Georgia Railway Co., writes: **After a few trials 
with increasing euccess, [ put my first subject into a 
deep sleep.” 

Rev. Dr. Munson, of New Castle, Del., says: “I 
succeeded beyond my expectations, and have no ob- 
jections to your using my name in any way you 
choose.” 


Dr. W. H. Hammersley, Harrisburg, Pa., 
writes: “They (the instructions) cover the whole 
field aud are so plain and simple any person can 
learn to hypnotize in a very short time. I am not in 
the habit of giving testimonials, but think your 
course certainly deserves it. 

If at all interested don’t fail to write for this great 
book. It is sent Absolutely Free. We guarante: 
you success. New York Institute of ‘Science, 
Dept. U 9, 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ATRIDGE’S Quincy METHODS 





emecieine: 





quarter century. 





Cor. F. W. PaxKker. 


fashioned. 


great detail. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


HE Silver Anniversary last month of the great educational movement inaugurated by Col. Francis W. 


larker 


has called the attention of American teachers anew to the great work accomplished by him during the past 
All. American teachers should own and read his books. 

The schools of Quincy, Mass., became, under Col. Parker, famous not only throughout this country but in 
Europe. The method of work used there became a model on which the best teaching in the best schools has been 
They are the methods of the “ New Education,” for which Col. 
has done more than any other one man. 
Quincy schools’ 


Parker 


This book gives the methods of the 
For the primary teachers it stands first in importance. 
can own but one book — it should be this. 
training, this book will come nearer to taking the place of it than anything else. 
If she has time to study nothing else, she should study this diligently. 


If she 


If she has not had a normal school 


It gives, not a mere description, but the actual \essons—model lessons—in 


It shows the teacher not only 





and methods of teaching. 


the common branches, to School Government and to Moral Training. 


Price, $1.00; 





$1.20; postage, 12 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


what to do, but how 
volume—containing 660 page s—and is handsomely and durably bound in cloth. 


It presents four years of work, cov ering Number, Coloz, Direction, 
Dimension, Botany, Minera!s, Language, Form, Writing, Pictures, Modeling, Draw- 
ing, Singing, Geography, etc., etc. 


to do it. 


PRICE, $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; postage, 12 cents. 


This gives Col. Parker’s own statement of the 
methods of the New Education as applied to 


It has widely influenced public sentiment 
to teachers, 80 cents; postage, 10 cents. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 


complete and valuable exposition of the doctrine of concentration in education. 


This book is the result of the — 
most mature thought and work. 


most 
Price, $1.50; to edge 
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61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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NOTES. 


— The cigarette has received a hard blow in 
the recent order issued by the Southern Rail- 
way System in South Carolina against the 
employment of anyone who smokes tobacco 
in that form. The rule provides that all em- 
ployees who now smoke cigarettes must either 
give them up or lose their positions, and that 
in the future no one who is a cigarette smoker 
will be engaged by that corporation in any 
capacity. The superintendent has become 
convinced that habitual cigarette smokers are 
untrustworthy, and, therefore, the above 
named action has been taken. 


—The Longfellow National Memorial Asso- 
ciation at Washington has taken in charge the 
organization of a movement for a monument 
to the poet Longfellow at the national capital 
President McKinley has given a hearty indorse- 
ment of the plan, and the work is to be taken 
up energetically. It is a singular thing that 
whereas in Washington there are numerous 
monuments to statesmen, there is not one in 
tribute to American literature. England has 
placed a bust of Longfellow among her im- 
mortals in Westminster Abbey, but this coun- 
try has been slow to render recognition to hin 
in any permanent form. At an enthusiastic 
meeting held in Washington a number of well- 
known speakers eulogized Longfellow and 
urged the fitness of a national memorial to 
him. 


— Miss Caroline Hewins, the librarian of tLe 
Hartford Free Public Library, and Principal 
Gordy, of the North School, Hartford, have 
adopted a novel way to call the attention of 
higher grade pupils to books in the library. 
Letters were written by each and copies were 
placed on each child’s desk in grades 7,8 and 9. 
Accompanying these letters were slips with a 
list of ‘Helps in Reading,” with the request 
that these be read once a week. A portion of 
Miss Hewins’ letter is as follows: 

“Have you ever thought how many kinds of 
books there are, books about boys and girls, 
their home life, like Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little 
Women,’ their adventures, like Miss Maylor’s 
‘Juan and Juanita,’ and their travels, like 
Lady Brassey’s ‘ Voyage of the Sunbeam ’? 

‘There are stories of life in strange countries, 
like Mrs. Dodge's ‘Hans Brinker,’ and lives of 
men and women like General Grant and Miss 
Alcott. There are volumes of poems and 
books about out-of-doors, and books that tell 
you how to make dynamos, and collect sea- 
weed, press and name wild flowers, cure sick 
animal-,and amuse your little brothers and 
sisters. 

**Do not read too many books of one kind. 
If you read only history, you will not know 
anything about out-of-door work. If you read 
only stories you will not know about the lives 
of real men and women. When you are read. 
ing a story notice what books the characters 
in it like to read and ask for them at the 
library. The best book for any of us is the 
book that makes us read something better and 
sends us to look out names and works in refer. 
ence books.” 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 

Nothing about one’s personal appearance is 
so unsightly, unnatural and embarassing as 
a superfluous growth of hair on the face, 
neck, andarms. Nature never intended it to 
be so, and the person so afflicted is handi- 
capped as long as such a condition exists. A 
Russian woman, Madame Jancwitz, discov- 
ered and marketed a preparation which is to- 
day renowned throughout Russia and France. 
The American public is now given the oppor 
tunity to avail themselves of this wonderful 
preparation, known as “ Russian Depilatory.” 
It willremove all unnatural growths of hair, 
leaving the skin clear and soft as that of a 
babe, and this without the painful effects usu- 
ally attendant upon the application of other 
remedies of this nature. An interesting book. 
let of information on this subject will be sent 
for the asking. Address, Madame Benoit, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE STORY OF 


~~ HIAWATHA 


Suitable for Youngest Readers. 
Beautiful Colored I/lustrations. Boards, 30 cents. 


The “Story of Hiawatha’’ was duly received, and, with one of my teachers 
whom I consider an expert in this direction, the book was examined. We think 
the book a great success ; that the zAo/e story is given, is its first recommendation. 
The selections and brief connective sentences give a good whole. We realize that 
this is not a primer to teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted 
to third, fourth and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged 


poem. F. M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Can be reached from the East only via 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


In through trains and through Pullman cars without change 


—VIA- 
WASHINCTON AND RICHMOND. 
Ask your ticket agent or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc. Account of meeting of 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 
H. P. CLARK, General Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N Y 
JONAH H. WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
A. oder weet Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL MULLIN, Jr , Agent, 31 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A C. KENLY, Agent, 107 East German Street, Baltimore, Md 
A. L. REED, District Passenger Agent, 601 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D C 
T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, ‘ 7m 
H. M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, } Wilmington, N.C. 
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SS 
HE driving gear of the COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS in- “S 
vites comparison with any any apparatus in which the combina- 
ation of strength, lightness and certainty of correct action is 
sought for. The 1900 models are of greatly reduced weight and have 
| many improvements throughout. Prices, Models 59 and 60, $60; 
Models 65 and 66, $75. . 

The new COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS have every improvement found 
in the Chainless models aside from the driving mechanism. Price $50. 
| HARTFORD, STORMER ‘and PENNANT bicycles combine durability, 
mechanical simplicity and excellence of manufacture. Prices $35, 
$30 and $25. 

The COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE saves one-third of the pedaling 
necessary in ordinary riding, and does not twist 
and strain the driving wheel. 
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with 8 sets, 3 Pins in a set, different colors, to match all 
shades of cloth; sell to your friends for 15 cents a set 
and get free your choice of Three Beautiful and Costly 
SOLID GOLD-LAID RINGS, 
set with large Opal, Twin Garnet or Simulation Diamond, 
Send name. No money wanted unless Pins are sold. 
GLOBE GEM CO., Providence, R. 1. 


CYRENO BEAUTY. Shirt Waist Pins. 
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“PICTURESQUE COLORADO” 


is the title of the most attractive 
publication ever gotten out by 
a Railroad on the subject of 
scenery and resorts It is issued 
by the Passenger Department 
of the 


Colorado & Southern 

















RAILWAY 


whose line reaches the grandest scenic 
portions of the state, as well as all the 
leading health and pleasure resorts. 
Copy of this handsome book sent 
to any address on receipt of three cents 
to cover postage. 
T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colo. 


P.S.—Our o' her handsome publication, **Resorts in Platte Canon,’’ 
sent on receipt of two cents in postage. : 
ee We 


NEW ENCLAND 
ILLUSTRATED 


A series of five Portfolios, each comprising thirty or more 
half-tone engravings, size 4.x 6 inches, illustrating the scenic 
beauties of New England, have been issued by the 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Under the following titles: 


MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND 
LAKES OF NEW ENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND 


PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND 
Historic — Miscellaneous 


The last named containing views of the birthplace of Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Horace Greeley, Franklin Pierce, The Old Chain 
Bridge, Wayside Inn, Street Scene at Old Hadley, and many 
other subjects of Historic interest. 

The above will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each 
book, together with catalogue of descriptive books and 
SUMMER TOUR book, containing list of 1,000 summer hotels 
and boarding houses, routes, rates, maps, etc. 
Passenger Dept., B. & M. R. B., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


Address, 





Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent. 











A Mountain Tourist 


in search of grand and beautiful scenery 
will find more Scenic Points of Interest 
along the line of the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


RAILROAD 


than any other line in the world. 

Before planning a trip it will be well for 
you to gain all the information possible. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
published a series of useful illustrated 
pamphlets entitied : ‘‘ Tourist Hand Book,” 
“Around the Circle,” ‘Rhymes of the 
Rockies,” ‘“‘ Among the Rockies,” ‘“ The 
Judge and the Colonel,” “Sight Places 
and Resorts in the Rockies,” and “ The 
Fertile Sands of Colorado,” all of which 
can be obtained free by writing 


A. K. HOOPER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Denver, Colo. 























“SUMMER RESORE 


THE COLORADO MIDLAND 


RAILWAY 


MANITOU, 
GREEN MT. FALLS, 


CASCADE CANON 
WOODLAND PARK, 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, 
THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 


And numerous streams where the best 
of mountain trout is to be found. 
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W. F. BAILEY, 


General Passenger Agent, 


) 
) 
, Write 
)) 


DENVER, COLO. 


For illustrated descriptive pamphlet 














